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(Preface of Wilfrid Hodges) 

This file contains a transcription of the translation by Aloys Sprenger of 
Al-Ris~ala al-Shamsiyya, a logic textbook by Najm al-D'in ’Umar al- 
Qazw~in~i al-K~atib~i, who died in 1276. 

Sprenger’s translation was published in his First Appendix to the 
Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the Mussulmans, 
containing the Logic of the Arabians, Bengal Military Orphan Press, 
Calcutta 1854. I have left out Sprenger’s footnotes. Sprenger himself leaves 
out some sections on modal logic; Nicholas Re scher published a translation 
of this missing part as an appendix to his Temporal Modalities in Arabic 
Logic, Reidel, Dordrecht 1967, pp. 39^45. 

Sprenger’s numbering of the sections is slightly different from the 
numbering of the Arabic text, which is in the same book as his translation, 
(which is removed in this edition by the www. alhassanain. org/english ) 

There is some discussion of this text in Tony Street, ‘Logic’, in The 
Cambridge Companion to Arabic Philosophy, ed. Peter Adamson and 
Richard C. Taylor, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2005, pp. 247- 
265. 

Wilfrid Hodges, December 2007 
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The Logic of the Arabians 

§ 1 . Praise be to God, who has created the system of the universe, who 
has produced the essences of things in conformitywith their existence, who 
has made by His omnipotence the different species of mental substances 
(i.e. logoi or demiurgs), and who, in His bounty, has given motion to the 
heavenly bodies. 

Blessings be upon those noble and holy essences (inspired persons) who 
are pure from human defilement, more particularly upon Mohammad, the 
doer of signs and miracles, and upon his family and his companions who 
followed him [and thereby became] his argument and demonstration. 

§2. Whereas, agreeably to the opinion of all men ofmind and liberal 
education, the sciences, more particularly the positive sciences, are the 
highest pursuits in life, and whereas the professors thereof are the most 
noble among human beings, their minds being sooner prepared to be 
absorbed into the angelic minds (that is to say, the demiurgs or logoi), and 
farther, whereas it is impossible to comprehend the subtilties of sciences and 
to preserve the acme of their verities except by the assistance of the science 
which is called Logic, and which teaches us howto discern betweenwhat is 
correct and erroneous, Shams aldyn Mohammad, a son of the Wazyr Baiba 
aldyn Mohammad, has desired me to write a book, which shall comprise the 
principles of Logic, and contain its fundamental doctrines and rules. Ready 
to follow his directions, I began to write a book on Logic, making it a rule 
not to omit any thing that belongs to it. I made some beautiful original 
additions and acute observations, avoided mere compilation and followed 
plain truths, which will never be controverted. I gave it the name of Ris'alah 
Shamsyyah on the Principles of Logic, and divided it into an Introduction, 
three Books and a Conclusion. My reliance is in God. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It contains two inquiries: 

First Inquiry: On what Logic is and its utility 

§3. Knowledge is either apprehension, and nothing further or 
apprehension together with judgment. Apprehension is the perception of the 
image of a thing in the mind. Judgment means referring (literally leaning) 
one thing to another affirmatively or negatively. The whole [apprehension 
and a judgment combined] is called declaration. 

§4, Neither is the whole of either of these two things entirely intuitive, 
else there would be nothing we do not know; nor entirely deductive, else our 
reasoning would be a circle, or an [interminable] chain. 

§5. Part of each is intuitive, and part is deductive, and the result of 
reasoning, i.e. of such an arrangement of known things [in the mind] that 
they lead to [the knowledge of] unknown things. But this arrangement is not 
always correct, for some thinkers contradict others as regards the results of 
their reasonings, nay the same person contradicts himself at different times; 
therefore a canon (a code of rules) is required, acquainting uswith theways 
of deriving deductive knowledge from self-evident [knowledge], and 
marking the boundaries between sound and bad reasoning. This canon is 
Logic. It is described as the canonic organon, (i.e. an instrument consisting 
of rules), the observance of which guards our intellect from error in 
reasoning. 

Logic is neither entirely intuitive, else there would be no need for 
learning it, not is it entirely deductive, else it would be a circle or 
[interminable] chain, but some [of its doctrines] are intuitive and others are 
deductive, and founded upon the intuitive ones. 

Second Inquiry: On the Subject of Logic 

§6. The subjects of a Science are those of its accidents which are inquired 
into, whether they belong to it immediately, that is to say, belong to its 
essence, or whether they belong to its parts or whether they belong to it 
[mediately, but are] co-extensive. The subjects of Logic are apprehensional 
and declarative notions, for the Logician inquires into them so far as they 
lead to unknown apprehensional or declarative [notions], and in so far as 
there rests upon them that which leads to apprehension; he inquires, for 
instance, whether [such apprehensions as lead to other apprehensions] 

are universals, particulars, essentials, accidents, genera, species, or 
differences - and in so far as there rests upon them that which leads to 
declaration (assertion) whether it rests upon them proximately - they (the 
declarations which lead to other declarations) being, for instance, 
propositions or conversions of propositions, or contradictories of 
propositions; or remotely - they being, for instance, subjects and predicates. 

§7. It is usual to call that which leads to apprehension oratio explicans [or 
mo’arrif “definiens”]; and that which leads to declaration, argument. It 
behoves us to premit the former to the latter in our system, because 
apprehension precedes declaration in nature, inasmuch as every declaration 
must contain [firstly] the apprehension of the subject itself, or of an 
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assertion regarding it; and [secondly either the apprehension itself of the 
thing] whereby the judgment is formed, (predicate), or an assertion 
regarding it; and [thirdly] the judgment, for judgment is impossible if one of 
these (three) things [subject or predicate or judgment] is unknown. 
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FIRST BOOK 

It contains three Sections: 

First Section: On Words 

§8. That a word is the indication of a meaning (idea), by reason of [its] 

appointment for it (so as to represent that idea), is [called] coincidence, 
as, for instance, that “homo” is the indication of (is used to express the idea 
of) “rational animal.” [That a word is the indication of an idea] by reason of 
its appointment for that in which it (the idea) is included is [called] 
implication, as for instance, that “homo” is an indication of an animal. [That 
a word is the indication of an idea] by reason of its appointment for that to 
which it (the idea) is external is [called] nexus; for instance, that “homo” is 
an indication of “capable of instruction” and of “acquiring the art of 
writing”. 

§ 9 . It is necessary in the indication per nexum that the external thing be 
in such a condition that the apprehension thereof adhere in the intellect to 
the apprehension of the thing named, if this be not the case the word will not 
convey the meaning thereof. But it is not necessary that it be in such a 
condition that its actual existence be connected with the actual existence of 
the thing named. For instance the word “blind” is (per nexum) the indication 
of sight, yet these two things are not connected in their actual existence. 

§ 10 . Coincidence does not (always) comprize implication, as, for 
instance, in indivisibles (i.e. things the quiddity of which is not composed of 
parts see notes 18, 19 and 27) and it may or may not comprize nexus; this is 
uncertain, for it is not known whether there exists an adherens (inseparable 
property) of every essence, the apprehension of which is connected with the 
apprehension of that essence. [The opinion of I m 'am R'azy] that the 
apprehension of every essence comprizes [per nexum at least if nothing 
else,] the apprehension that it is [that essence and] no other, is not 
admissible. 

From this it is clear that implication does not comprize nexus, they, in 
fact, are (only) found along with coincidence, for the sequens cannot 
possibly exist as sequens without something of which it is the sequens. 

§ 11 . If any part of the (term which is) indicans by coincidence, is 
intended to indicate a part of the total meaning, it (the term) is [called] 
complex, as a thrower of stones, else it is [called] simple. If the simple word 
is not by itself fit to be a predicable, it is [called] a tool (syncategorematic), 
as “in” and “not,” and if it is fit to be a predicable, and indicates by its form 
one of the three times, it is a verb, else it is a noun. 

§ 12 . A noun has either one meaning or more than one. In the first case if 
it individuates that meaning it is called a proper-name, else (there are two 
cases possible: firstly), if its conceivable (literally intellective) and real 
individua are [all] equally represented by it, it is called univocal (literally 
agreeing, consentient,) as “homo,” “sun;” [secondly,] if it applies to some of 
the individua] more forcibly, and in preference to others, it is called doubtful 
as existence in reference to the being which exists of necessity (God), and 
the beings of contingent existence (the creation.) In the second case, [if a 
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noun has many meanings] it may be, by appointment, equally applicable to 
those several meanings, like spring [the spring of a clock, a spring of water], 
- in this case it is called equivocal: or it may have been appointed for one 
meaning and then have been transferred to a second. If the original meaning 
has become obsolete the noun is called a transferred word, it depends 
whether it has been transferred by common usage [as the word “omnibus”] 
or as a law term, or as a term of science; in the first case it is called “a 
conventionally transferred (word),” in the second “a juristically transferred 
(word),” and in the third “a technically transferred (word).” If a word has 
not quitted its original subject (lost its original meaning), it is called, in 
relation to it, proper, and in relation (to the signification) to which it has 
been transferred, trop. Example, lion, in reference to the animal of that name 
and in reference to a brave man. 

§13. A word is in reference to another word synonymous (literally riding 
on the same camel, one behind the other,) with it if they agree in meaning, 
and heteronymous (literally distinct) if they differ in meaning. 

§14. A compound (oratio) is either complete, that is to say, it has a sense 
by itself (literally, silence after it is admissible) or incomplete. If a complete 
compound predicates something true or false, it is called information or 
proposition, and if it does not predicate any thing it is called interjection. If 
an interjection has by appointment the meaning of a request that a thing be 
done, and if (it be uttered) with an authoritative voice, it is an order (or an 
imperative) as, beat thou! if (it be uttered) in a humble voice it is a question 
or prayer, and if in a middling voice, a request. If it has not the meaning of a 
request that a thing be done, it is a warning (exclamation) expressive of 
whining, or weeping, or wondering, or exclaiming, or swearing. If a 
compound is not complete, it is either a limitation as “rational animal,” or it 
is not a limitation, as if it consist of a noun and a tool, or of a verb and a tool 
(adverb). 

Second Section: On Simple Meanings (Predicables) 

§15. A notion is particular (singular) if the apprehension thereof of itself 
excludes the taking place of association, and it is universal (common), if it 
does not exclude association. The terms indicating these two things are 
called particular and universal respectively. 

§16. An universal [notion] is either the whole of the quiddity of the 
particulars under it, or is included in it (i.e. is part of it), or is external, [but 
joined] to it. The first is called species, whether it contains many individua 
[or only one, in the former case] it is said in answer to [the question], “what 
is it?” in regard both to association and peculiarity as homo, [in the latter 
case] if it does not contain several individua it is said in answer to [the 
question] “what is it,” in regard to its peculiarity only, as “sun.” Species is 
therefore an universal, which is said of one or several things which agree in 
their verities in answer to [the question] “what is it.” 

§17. In the second case [if the universal is part of the quiddity it must be 
one of two things, either a genus of the quiddity or its difference], it is called 
a genus if the universal is the totality of that part [of the quiddity] which is 
common to the quiddity and to another species. It is said in answer to [the 
question] “what is it?” in regard to association only. Genus is described as a 
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universal, which is said of many things differing in their verities, in answer 
to [the question] “what is it.” 

§18. The genus is called near, if the answer [to the question] regarding a 
[given] quiddity and regarding certain [other species] which are associated 
with it under that genus is the immediate answer regarding that quiddity, 
and regarding all [the species] which are associated with the said quiddity, 
under the same genus, as animal in reference to man. 

The genus is called remote, if the answer [to the question] regarding the 
quiddity and regarding certain [other species] which are associated with it 
under that genus, is different from the answer regarding the quiddity, and 
those other [species mentioned above as coming under the near genus]. If 
the genus is remote by one degree, two answers can be given, as living 
being in reference to man; and if it is remote by two degrees, three answers 
can be given, as body in reference to man; and if it is remote by three 
degrees, four answers can be given, as substance in reference to man, etc. 

§19. If it (the universal notion) is not (or does not comprehend) the 
totality of that part [of the quiddity], which is common to it (the quiddity) 
and to another species [i.e. if it is not a genus, one of two things must be the 
case]; either it cannot be common [to both] at all [being peculiar to the 
quiddity as rational is according to the Arabs to man] or it [is only] a portion 
of the part which is common to both; although co-extensive therewith. Else 
(if it were more extensive it would follow that) it must be common to the 
quiddity and to some other species [not included in the genus] but, 
agreeably to the above supposition, it must, in reference to such other 
species, not comprehend the whole part which may be common [to the 
quiddity and that species], but only a portion of it [and so by assuming that 
the notion is part of the quiddity of another species we should only rise to a 
higher branch on the tree of Porphyry]. (This reasoning) does not lead to an 
[interminable] chain, but to something which is co-extensive with the 
totality of the part which is common (or genus). This [universal] 
consequently divides the genus, and whether it distinguish the quiddity from 
what is associated with it under a genus or under “existence,” [which may 
be considered the summum genus] it is [called] difference (literally 
division). 

§20. Difference is described as a universal predicated of a thing to the 
question “what thing is it in its substance?” It follows that if a verity is 
composed of two - or several - co-extensive things, each of these two things 
is its difference, for it distinguishes it from those things which are associated 
with it in “existence”. 

§21. The difference which distinguishes a species from what is 
associated with it in the genus, is called near (specific), provided it 
distinguishes it in the near genus e.g. “rational” is the difference of “man” 
[in the subaltern genus “animal,” distinguishing it from other animals]. And 
it is called remote (generic) if it distinguishes a species from what is 
associated with it in the remote genus, e.g. “sensitive” is the difference of 
“man” [in the remote genus “living being”]. 

§22. The third [universal is external to the quiddity but joined to it.] 
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If it is inseparable from the essence it is called adherent (property), else it 
is called separable accident. The adherent adheres to the existence [of a 
thing], as blackness to the negro, or it adheres to the quiddity, like being 
even to four. The adherent is [called] evident, if the apprehension of the 
adherent together with the apprehension of the thing to which it adheres, is 
sufficient to convince the intellect of the cohesion between the two, as the 
divisibility of four into two equal parts; and it is [called] not-evident, if a 
medium is required to convince the intellect of their cohesion, as the 
equality of the three angles of a triangle to two right angles. Some say that 
an adherent is evident, if the apprehension thereof adheres to the 
apprehension of the thing of which it is the adherent. The first [definition] is 
more general. The separable accident may either pass quickly, as the 
blushing of shame and flushing of anger, or slowly, like greyness of hair, 
[under the use of certain medicines which are supposed to have this effect], 
or youth. 

§23. Both the adherent and separable [accident], if they are peculiar to 
singulars of the same verity, are called peculiar, as risible, else they are 
called general accident, as locomotion. The “peculiar” is described as a 
universal said, as a accident, only of things of the same verity. Common 
accident is described as a universal, said as an accident, of singulars of the 
same verity and of other things also in the way of accidentality. The 
universals therefore are five: species, genus, difference, peculiar (accident) 
and common accident. 

Third Section: Five Inquiries on Universals and Particulars. 

First Inquiry 

§24. [There are] universals, whose existence is impossible in reality, but 
not the conception thereof of itself, as “an equal to God.” [There are 
universals] whose existence may be possible but they do not really exist, as 
“a griffon.” [Under some universals] there is only one [individual], and it is 
impossible that there should be another, as God; or it is possible that there 
be others, as the sun; or there are many but they are limited in number, as 
the seven planets; or they are unlimited in number, as the rational souls. 

Second Inquiry 

§25. Ifwe say of “animal” for instance, that it is a universal, three things 
are to be observed. Animal is to be considered in itself, and as a universal, 
and as the compound of these two things. The first is called a physical 
universal, the second a logical universal, and the third amental 
(metaphysical) universal. The physical universal is existing in reality, for it 
(animality) is a part of every animal which exists, and a part of what exists 
has [of course] existence. In regard to the other two universals, opinions are 
divided as to their existence in reality. The inquiry on this subject does not 
belong to logic. 

Third Inquiry 

§26. Universals are co-extensive, if one is true of just as much (i.e. of as 
many individuals) as the other, as “homo” and “rational.” There is absolute 
generality and peculiarity between them (i.e. one ismore extensive than the 
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other and contains it wholly), if one of the two, is true of all of which the 
other is true, but not vice versa; as “animal” and “man.” There is generality 
and peculiarity between them in some respect if either is true only of a part 
of that of which the other is true; as man and white. And they are 
heterogeneous if neither of the two is true of any thing of which the other is 
true; as man and horse. 

§27. The contradictories of two co-extensive [terms] are co-extensive; for 
else one of them (contradictories) would be true of that about which the 
other is false, and it would follow that one of the two co-extensive [terms] is 
true of that about which the other is false - this is impossible. [E.g. every 
non-man is an irrational being and every irrational being is a non-man.] 

The contradictory of an absolutely more general [term] is more peculiar 
than the contradictory of an absolutely more peculiar [term,] for the 
contradictory of the more peculiar [term] is true of every thing of what the 
contradictory of the more general term is true, but not vice versa, [non-man 
contains more than non-animal]. Were the first [of these two assertions] not 
founded, the peculiar [term] itself [i.e. not its contradictory; man e.g.,] 
would be true of some things of which the contradictory of the more general 
[term e.g. non-animal] is true, and hence it would follow that the more 
peculiar is true [of certain things] and that the more general is not true [of 
the same things] - this is impossible. As to the second [assertion viz., that 
the contradictory of a more general term contains less than the contradictory 
of a more peculiar term], were it unfounded the contradictory of the more 
general [term] would be true of every thing of which the contradictory of 
themore peculiar [term] is true, and hence it would follow that the more 
peculiar [term] is true of every thing of which the more general is true - this 
is impossible. There is no generality whatever between the contradictories 
of terms one of which is more general in ‘some respect,’ 

because it is certain that such a generality exists between the absolutely 
more general [term] itself [e.g. animal] and the contradictory of the more 
peculiar [term, as for instance non-man;] whilst there is universal 
heterogeneousness between the contradictory of the absolutely more general 
and the more peculiar [term] itself. The contradictories of two 
heterogeneous [terms] are heterogeneous, and their heterogeneousness is 
[called] particular heterogeneousness, for if [two terms] are in no case true 
simultaneously [of the same thing], as non-existence and non-nihilum (non- 
existence and existence), it is [called] universal heterogeneousness; and if 
they are true simultaneously, as non-man and non-horse, it is called 
particular heterogeneousness, because one of the two heterogeneous terms is 
necessarily true [of certain objects] of which the contradictory of the other 
heterogeneous term is true. Particular heterogeneousness is, therefore, surely 
an adherent [of the contradictories of two heterogeneous terms.] 

Fourth Inquiry 

§28. [The term] “particular” is not only used in the abovementioned 
sense [see §15] - in which it is called “veritable particular” - but also to de- 
note any more peculiar [term] which is under a more general one, and in this 
case it is called “relative particular.” The latter term is more general than the 
former, for every veritable particular is a relative particular, but not vice 
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versa. The former is the case (i.e. every veritable particular is a relative 
particular), because every individuumcomes under its quiddity, which 
denudes [the individua under it] of their individuality, (i.e. which abstracts 
from the individuality of the individua); and the second is the case (i.e. the 
reverse is not true), because the relative particular may be a universal, but 
the veritable particular cannot be a universal. 

Fifth Inquiry 

§29. The species which is of the description mentioned above [§ 16] is 
called the veritable species; but the term is also used of any quiddity, if to 
the question “what is it” regarding the said quiddity [e.g. what is “man?”] 
and some other quiddity [e.g. what is “horse”], the genus [e.g. “animal”] is 
primarily said in answer. This is called the relative species. 

§30. Species has four degrees, for either it is the most general of all 
species, and in this case it is called the high species (summa species), as 
“body;” or it is themost peculiar, and in this case it is called the low species, 
as “man,” this is also called the species specierum; or it is more general than 
the low species and more peculiar than the high, this is called the 
intermediate species, as “animal” and “living body;” or it is detached from 
all other species, this is called the singular (or solitary) species, as logos, if 
we say that substance is the genus of logos. 

§31. Genus has the same four degrees, but the high genus (summum 
genus), e.g. “substance,” and not the low genus, e.g. “animal,” is called the 
genus generum in the gradation of the genera. Examples of the intermediate 
genus, are “living being” and “body,” and an example of the singular genus 
is “logos,” supposing that “substance” is not the genus of “logos.” 

§32. The relative species is to be found without the veritable species, as 
in the intermediate species. Again the veritable species is to be found 
without the relative one, e.g. in indivisible verities. These two kinds of 
species do not stand to each other in the relation of absolute generality and 
peculiarity, but either of the two is in some respects more general than the 
other, because they are both true of the low species. 

§33. If [only] a part of what ought to be said in answer to the question 
“what is it” is said, and if that be [a] coincident [term,] it is called jacens in 
via [questionis], quid est, e.g. if we ask regarding man, “what is it,” and 
receive the answer “animal” or “rational,” in reference to (or instead of) 
“rational animal.” If [only] a part is said in answer to the same question, and 
if, what is said, be a term for it by implication, it is called inclusum in 
responsione (i.e. pars responsionis) [ad questionem] quid est, as “living 
being,” “sensitive,” “endowed with voluntary motion,” animal being 
indicated by these terms by implication. 

§34. The summum genusmay have a difference which establishes it (or is 
an essential part of it), for it may be composed of two or more co-extensivle 
things; but it must necessarily have a difference which divides it (separates 
its significates). The low species must necessarily have a difference which 
establishes it, but it can have no difference which divides it. The 
intermediate [genera] must have differentiae which establish them and 
differentiae which divide them. Every difference which establishes the 
summum genus establishes also the low genus, but not vice versa; again 
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every difference which divides a lower genus divides also the summum 
genus but not vice versa. 

Fourth Section: On Definitions (i.e. the ways of defining) 

§35. The definiens (definition) of a thing is [an expression] the 
apprehension of whcih involves the apprehension of the thing defined, or its 
distinction from every thing else. The definiens must not be the essence 
itself [i.e. homo is not a definition for man], for the definiens is known prior 
to the definitum, and a thing is not known prior to itself. It further must not 
be more general (more extensive) than the definitum else it does not answer 
the purpose of definition (or limiting), nor must it be more peculiar (more 
limited), else it conceals (or excludes some of the individua). The definiens 
must be co-extensive in generality and peculiarity. 

§36. The definiens is called a limes perfectus (perfect boundary) if it 
consists of the near genus and near difference, [as rational animal for man]; 
and limes imperfectus (imperfect boundary) if it consists of the near 
difference only, [as rationalis for homo], or of the near difference and the 
distant genus, [as a rational body for man]. And it is called complete 
description (literally sketch,) if it consists of the near genus and a property, 
[as the risible animal for man], and imperfect description, if it consists of the 
property alone, or of the property and the distant genus, [as risible body for 
man.] 

§37. Care must be taken not to define a thing by what is equally known 
or unknown, as if we were to define “motion” by “absence of rest,” or 
“couple” by “what is not single.” Nor must a thing be defined by another 
thing, which is known only through the former. It is equally objectionable 
whether it be immediately known through it, e.g., ifwewere to say “report” 
means an “account” and “account” means “report;” ormediately, e.g., if we 
were to say the number two is the first pair; pair is what can be divided into 
two equal parts, two parts are called equal if neither exceed the other and the 
parts are two. 

Care must also be taken not to use barbarous unusual words, whose 
indication (meaning) is not intelligible to the hearer, for in this case the 
purpose is lost sight of. 
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SECOND BOOK: On propositions and rules 
regarding them 

This book is divided into an introduction and three chapters. 

INTRODUCTION 

Definition of proposition and its primary division 
§38. Proposition (literally a decision) is a speech, which allows that he 
who utters it be told that he is true or false (right or wrong). It is called 
categorical, if its two extremities (terms) are resolvable into two simple 
[ideas], as Zayd is informed, or Zayd is not informed, [or from “the Sun is 
rising” follows “the day is approaching,”] and it is hypothetical, if they are 
not thus resolvable, [e.g. if the Sun rises day will approach], 

§39. The hypothetical [proposition] is either conjunctive (conditional), or 
disjunctive. It is called conjunctive, if we pronounce in it a proposition (i.e. 
one of the two propositions of which it consists) to be true or untrue, under 
the assumption that another (the other) proposition be true. [Example of an 
affirmative conjunctive] “if this is a man, it is an animal.” [Example of a 
negative conjunctive], “if this is a man, it cannot be a mineral.” 

A hypothetical proposition is called disjunctive if we pronounce in it that 
two propositions exclude (literally deny or refute) each other, either both in 
[case of] truth and [in case of] falsity or in one of the two only, or that their 
mutual exclusion is denied, e.g. “this number is either even or odd.” “That 
this man is either a writer or a negro, is not admissible.” 

First Section: On the categorical (proposition) 

First Inquiry: Its parts and kinds 

§40. The categorical proposition consists of three parts: the part on which 
judgment is passed, - which is called subject; the one by which judgment is 
passed, - which is called predicate; the relation between the two, showing 
the bearing of the predicate to the subject - which is called judicial relation; 
and the word which expresses it is called copula, as “is” in the sentence 
“Zayd is informed.” Such a proposition is called ternary. 

In some cases, which are very easily intelligible, the copula is omitted, 
and the proposition is called binary. 

§41. If the relation is of such a description that you can say that the 
subject is in agreement [with the predicate], the proposition is called 
affirmative, as man is an animal; and if it is of such a description that you 
can say that it is not in agreement it is negative, as a man is not a horse. 

§42. If the subject of a categorical proposition is a definite individuum, it 
(the proposition) is called peculiarized or individual (singular). If the subject 
is a universal, and if the quantity of the singulars (or individua) of which the 
judgment is true is shown in it, the word expressing the quantity is called 
wall and the proposition is called fenced or walled-in. It is of four kinds: if it 
is shown in it that the judgment [applies] to all the singulars, it is [called] an 
universal [categorical proposition]. This again is either affirmative [or 
negative: in the affirmative] the wall is “every one,” e.g. every fire is hot. In 
the negative the wall is “no,” “none,” “not one,” e.g. every fire is hot. In the 
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negative the wall is “no,” “none,” “not one,” e.g. no man is a mineral. If it is 
shown in it that the judgment [applies] to some things, it is particular, and 
[again it is] either affirmative, and [in this case] the wall is “some” “one,” 
e.g. some animals are men, or one animal is a man; or it is negative and the 
wall is “not all,” “some (are) not,” e.g. not all animals are men, or some 
animals are not men. 

§43. If the quantity of the singulars is not shown in it and if we can 
neither say that it is a universal nor that it is a particular proposition it is 
called a physical proposition, e.g. “animal” is the genus and “homo” is the 
species. But if we can say it is universal or particular [but it is not stated] it 
is called ambiguous, e.g. man is at a loss, or man is not at a loss. Such a 
proposition is virtually a particular proposition, for if it predicates that man 
is at a loss, it predicates that some men are at a loss and vice versa. 

Second Inquiry: On the four fenced Propositions. 

§44. The expression every C is B, is sometimes employed in reference to 
the verity, and its meaning is that every possible (imaginable) singular 
which may exist and is C, is B by reason of its existence; i.e. whatever is the 
substrate of C is also the substrate of B. [Such a proposition is called verity- 

proposition 4-LSJ-l v^iJl] Sometimes the expression is used in reference to 

actual existence, and it means that every C in actual existence, be it at the 
time of the judgment or before or after it, is B in actual existence, [such a 

proposition is called actuality-proposition ]. 

The difference between these two views is evident, for if no square exists 
in reality, still we are correct in saying every square is a figure in regard to 
the first view, but not in regard to the second. And if no figure did exist but 
squares, we would be correct in saying every figure is a square by the 
second view. From this you can deduce rules regarding the other fenced 
propositions. 

Third Section: On Privatives and Attributes 

§45. If a negative particle is part of the subject, e.g. an inanimate being is 
a mineral; or of the predicate e.g. minerals are without intellect 
(unintellectual); or of both; the proposition is called privative whether it be 
affirmative or negative. But if no particle forms part of either extremity then 
the proposition, if it be affirmative, is called attributive and if it be negative 
indivisible. 

§46. A proposition is affirmative or negative by reason of its affirmative 
or negative relation (copula) and not by reason of its extremities. If we say 
“every thing that is not living is without intellect,” it is an affirmative 
proposition though both extremities are nonentities, and if we say “a moving 
being is not at rest” it is a negative proposition though both extremities have 
[positive] existence. 

§47. The indivisible negative proposition [e.g. the partner of God is not 
omnipotent] is more general (contains more) than the affirmative with 
privative predicate, [e.g. the partner of God is impotent], for the negation 
may be true though the subject is a nonentity (i.e. though there is no such 
thing as a partner of God, we can still say if there were one he could not be 
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omnipotent), but the affirmation cannot be true (i.e. if we say the partner of 
God is impotent, we admit that there is a partner): because affirmation is 
admissible only in regard to a thing of ascertained (or acknowledged) 
existence, as for instance in propositions whose subject is an actually 
existing individuum or in regard to a thing of assumed existence as for 
instance in propositions whose subject is a verityl. If the subject does exist 
the indivisible negative and affirmative privative propositions are 
equivalent. The difference in the expression [between the indivisible 
negative and the affirmative with a privative predicate] is this: in the 
ternary, if it is affirmative, the copula stands before the negative particle, 
and, if it is negative, it stands after the particle, [as there are no binary 
propositions in English; the following sentence, of the text which refers to a 
peculiarity of the Arabic language is omitted]. 

Fourth Inquiry: On Modal Propositions 

§ 48 . The relation of the predicates to the subjects, be they affirmative or 
negative, must have a certain qualification as “necessarily,” “perpetually,” 
“not-necessarily” “not-perpetually.” Such a qualification is called the 
materia of the proposition, and the word expressing it, is called the mode of 
the proposition. 

§ 49 . There are thirteen modal propositions into which it is usual to 
inquire. Some of them are simple, that is to say, their verity is simply an 
affirmation or negation; and some are compound, that is to say, their verity 
is composed at the same time of an affirmation and a negation. 

§ 50 . There are six simple modal propositions. 

1. The absolute necessary [proposition]. It pronounces that the predicate 
is affirmed or denied of the subject of necessity as long as the essence of the 
subject exists, as if we say, “every man is of necessity an animal” and “of 
necessity no man is a stone”. 

2. The absolute perpetual [proposition]. It pronounces that the predicate 
is affirmed or denied of the subject in perpetuity as long as the essence of 
the subject exists. The preceding affirmative and negative examples apply to 
this case. 

3. The general conditioned [proposition]. It pronounces that the predicate 
is affirmed or denied of necessity under the condition of [the continuance 
of] a certain attribute of the subject, as if we say “every writer is of necessity 
moving the fingers as long as he writes.” “A writer does not keep his fingers 
at rest as long as he writes.” 

4. The general conventional [proposition]. It pronounces that the 
predicate is affirmed or denied of the subject in perpetuity under the 
condition of [the continuance of] a certain attribute of the subject. The 
preceding affirmative and negative examples illustrate this case. 

5. The general absolute [proposition]. It pronounces that the predicate is 
actually affirmed or denied of the subject, as if we say “every man without 
exception (literally with general absoluteness) is breathing.” “Everyman 
without exception (literally with general absoluteness) is not breathing.” 

6. The general possible [proposition]. It pronounces that there is no 
absolute necessity that what is contrary to the judgment should not be the 
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case, as “by a general possibility fire may be hot.” “By a general possibility 
what is warm is not cold.” 

§ 51 . The compound modal propositions are seven in number. 

1 . The special conditioned. It is the same as the general conditioned with 
the restriction that the relation of the subject to the predicate is not 
[enounced to be] perpetual in regard to the essence [of the subject]. 

If it is affirmative, as “every writer of necessity moves his fingers as long 
as he writes, but not perpetually,” it is composed of the affirmative general 
conditioned and of the negative general absolute propositions. And if it is 
negative, as “the fingers of a writer are necessarily not at rest as long as he 
writes, but not perpetually,” it is composed of the negative general 
conditioned and of the general affirmative absolute. 

2. The special conventional [proposition] is the same as the general 
conventional with the restriction that [the relation do] not [take place] 
perpetually in reference to the essence. If it is affirmative it is composed of 
the affirmative general conventional and of the negative general absolute, 
and if it is negative it is composed of the negative general conventional and 
of the affirmative general absolute. The preceding affirmative and negative 
examples illustrate this case. 

3. The not- necessary existencial. It is the same as the general absolute 
with the restriction that [the relation do] not [take place] of necessity in 
reference to the essence. If it is affirmative, as “man is actually risible (or it 
happens that man is risible) but not of necessity (he would be man without 
that property;)” it is composed of the affirmative general absolute and the 
negative general possible. And if it is negative, as “man is not actually 
risible but not necessarily” it is composed of the negative general absolute 
and the affirmative general possible. 

4. The non-perpetual existencial. It is the same as the general absolute 
with the restriction of non-perpetuity in reference to the essence [of the 
subject]. Whether it be affirmative or negative it is composed of two general 
absolute [propositions] one of which is affirmative and the other negative. 
The preceding affirmative and negative examples explain this case. 

5. The temporal. It pronounces that the predicate is affirmed or denied of 
the subject of necessity during a definite period of the existence of the 
subject, under the restriction of non-perpetuity in regard to the essence [of 
the subject]. If it is affirmative, as “an eclipse of the moon takes of necessity 
place during the time the earth is placed between the sun and themoon but 
not perpetually,” it is composed of the affirmative absolute temporal and the 
negative general absolute. And if it is negative, as “of necessity no eclipse 
of the moon takes place when the earth, moon and sun are at right angles but 
not perpetually,” it is composed of the negative absolute temporal and the 
affirmative general absolute. 

6. The spread [proposition]. It pronounces that the predicate is affirmed 
or denied of the subject of necessity and during an indefinite period of the 
existence of the subject, under the restriction of non-perpetuity in reference 
to the essence [of the subject]. If it is affirmative, as “every man is of 
necessity breathing at times but not perpetually,” it is composed of the 
affirmative absolute spread [proposition] and the negative general absolute. 
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And if it is negative, as “man is of necessity not breathing at times but not 
perpetually,” it is composed of the negative absolute spread [proposition] 
and the affirmative general absolute. 

7. The particular possible [or contingent proposition]. It pronounces that 
there is no absolute necessity either for the existence or nonexistence of the 
thing (or relation). It makes no difference whether it is affirmative, as “by 
peculiar possibility every man is a writer (i.e. 

every man can or may be a writer,)” or negative, as “by peculiar 
possibility every man is not a writer.” It is composed of two general 
possible propositions, one of which is affirmative and the other negative. 

The general rule is that, if a proposition is restricted by non-perpetuity, it 
indicates that it is a general absolute proposition, and if it is restricted by 
non-necessity, that it is a general possible proposition disagreeing in mode 
but agreeing in quantity. 

Second Section: On the different kinds of hypothetical 

Propositions 

§52. The first part (or the first proposition) of a hypothetical is called 
antecedent and the second consequent. 

It (the hypothetical proposition) is either conjunctive or disjunctive. [See 
§39.] 

The conjunctive (conditional) is either cogent (literally adhesive) [or 
contingent.] In the cogent the consequent is true under the supposition that 
the antecedent be true on account of the connexion between them, which is 
the cause thereof, as for instance, if the two propositions be connected by 
causation [e.g. if the sun rises day approaches, if day approaches the sun 
rises; if day approaches the world becomes illuminated - the cause of both 
phenomena being the rising of the sun;] or correlation [e.g. if Zayd is the 
father of Bakr, Bakr is his son]. In the contingent [the consequent is true if 
the antecedent is true] by merely accidental agreement of the two parts (or 
of the two propositions of which the hypothetical consists) in being true, e.g. 

if man is endowed with reason, the donkey is endowed with the faculty 
of braying. 

§53. The disjunctive [hypothetical proposition] is divided into the 
veritable disjunctive proposition [the incompatible and the exclusive]. The 
veritable disjunctive proposition pronounces that its two parts exclude each 
other (literally deny or refute each other) both in [case of] truth and [in case 
of] falsity, [i.e. if the one is true the other must be false and also if the one is 
false the other must be true,] as “this number is either even or odd.” 

The incompatible disjunctive (literally the hypothetical which excludes 
coexistence) pronounces that the two parts are opposed to each other in truth 
only, e.g. this thing is either a stone or a tree, [if it is a stone it cannot be a 
tree, but it may be neither of the two, and therefore if it is not a stone it does 
not follow that it is a tree]. The exclusive hypothetical (literally the 
hypothetical which leaves no vacuum) pronounces that the two parts are 
opposed to each other in falsity only, as “either Zayd is at sea or else he will 
not be drowned.” 
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Each of these three kinds [of disjunctives] is either antagonistical [or 
coincidental]. 

A disjunctive is called antagonistical if the two parts exclude each other 
in their nature, as in the above examples; and it is called coincidental, if this 
exclusion is a mere coincidence as if we say “non-writer” of a black man. 
But if we say the man is either black or a writer it is a veritable disjunctive 
proposition; if, he is a not -black or a writer, it is an incompatible 
proposition; and if, he is either black or a not- writer, it is an exclusive 
proposition. 

§54, Any of these eight [hypothetical] propositions is called negative if 
that [connexion or exclusion] which is pronounced [to exist] in the 
affirmative, is denied. If it negatives the cohesion, it is called negative- 
cogent, if it negatives antagonism it is called negative-antagonistic, and if it 
denies coincidence it is called negative-coincidental. 

§55. The affirmative conjunctive proposition is true (i.e. the inference is 
correct) of two true and of two false [propositions, e.g. if Zayd is a man he 
is an animal; if Zayd is a stone he is a mineral]; and of one whose truth and 
falsity is not known [e.g. if Zayd be writing he is moving his fingers], and of 
a false antecedent and true consequent, [e.g. if Zayd be a donkey he is an 
animal,] but not the revers, because from a true [propositiion] does not 
follow a false one. 

The affirmative conjunctive is false (nugatory) of two false parts 
(propositions) and of a false antecedent and true consequent and vice versa, 
and if it be cogent also of two true [propositiions], but if it is coincidental, it 
is impossible that it be false of two true [propositions]. 

The veritable affirmative disjunctive proposition is true of one true and 
one false [proposition], e.g. this number is either even or odd; and it is false 
(nugatory) of two true and of two false [propositions, e.g. four is either even 
or divisible by two; three is either pair or divisible by two]. The 
incompatible is true (holds) of two false [propositions, e.g. Zayd may be a 
tree or a stone]; and it is false (nugatory) of two true ones [e.g. Zayd may be 
a man or rational] . The exclusive is true of two true [propositions] and of a 
true one and a false one and it is false (nugatory) of two false ones. The 
negative is true of what the affirmative is false and it is false of what the 
affirmative is true. 

§56. The universality of a hypothetical proposition consists in this, that 
(or a hypothetical proposition is called universal if) the consequent be 
adherent or antagonistic to the antecedent [at all times] and under all 
circumstances under which the antecedent can be, that is to say, such 
circumstances under which the antecedentmay be placed by reason of its 
connexion with things which are compatible with it. The hypothetical 
proposition is particular if this is the case under some of those 
circumstances, and it is peculiarized if it is the case under a definite 
circumstance. The walls (terms indicative) of the affirmative universal are 
“whenever,” “whatever,” “when,” [e.g. whenever the sunrises it is day], and 
of the disjunctive “always” [or “at any time,” e.g. at any time either the sun 
is up or it is not day]. 
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The wall of the negative universal is in both cases, (i.e. in the conjunctive 
and disjunctive) “certainly not” [e.g. when the sun is up it is certainly not 
night]. The wall of the affirmative particular is in both cases “it will then 
be,” [e.g. it will then be day when the sun rises] and of the negative 
particular in both cases “it will then not be.” An affirmative universal can be 
rendered negative by the introduction of the negative particle into the wall. 

The walls of the ambiguous conjunctive are simply “if’ “when” and of 
the ambiguous disjunctive “either - or.” 

§57. The hypothetical [proposition] may be composed [1] of two 
categorical propositions or [2] of two conjunctive ones or [3] of two 
disjunctive ones or [4] of a categorical and of a conjunctive one or [5] of a 
categorical and disjunctive one or [6] of a conjunctive and a disjunctive one. 
Each of the last three kinds if it be conjunctive is sub-divided into two sorts 
on account of the natural distinction between their antecedent and 
consequent. 

But the disjunctives are not thus subdivided because their antecedent is 
distinguished from the consequent by appointment only. There are therefore 
nine divisions (or kinds) of conjunctive hypotheticals and six of disjunctive 
hypotheticals. You will be able to form examples yourself. 

Third Section: Rules concerning propositions 

First Inquiry: On Contradiction 

§58. Contradiction is defined as a difference between two propositions in 
affirming and denying of such a description, that it follows from the 
difference itself [without medium,] that the one be true and the other false, 
[e.g. Zayd is a man, Zayd is not a man. But, Zayd is a man, Zayd is 
irrational, are not included in this definition, because they are contradictory 
by a medium.] 

§59. The contradiction of two peculiar (singular) propositions is not 
ascertained (established), unless the subject and predicate are identical, 
[example of the contrary: Zayd stands, Amr does not stand.] The identity of 
the former (subject) comprizes the unity of the condition, [example of the 
contrary: a body is visible, if it be white, a body is not visible, if it be black;] 
and the unity of “part” and “all” (quantity of the proposition,) [example of 
the contrary: Africans are black, that is to say some of them; the Africans 
are not black, that is to say not all of them.] The identity of the predicate 
comprizes unity of time and place, [example of the contrary: Zayd sleeps at 
night or in bed, Zayd wakes at day time or in the b'az'ar, ] unity of relation, 
[example of the contrary: Zayd is father, i.e. of ’Amr; Zayd is not father, i.e. 
of Bakr,] unity of possibility and reality, [example of the contrary: wine 
inebriates in a basin, i.e. it may inebriate; wine does not inebriate in a basin, 
it does not do so actually.] 

If the two propositions be fenced, it is requisite, in addition to the above, 
that there be a difference in quantity, for two particulars are true, [e.g. some 
animals are men, some animals are not men,] and two universals are false 
[e.g. every animal is a man, no animal is a man,] in every matter in which 
the subject is more general (more extensive) than the predicate. In the “all” 
it is requisite that there be a difference in the mode; for two possible 
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(contingent) propositions are true and two necessary propositions false in 
matter of possibility (contingency). 

§ 60 . The contradictory of the absolute necessary proposition is the 
general possible, for if the necessity is of necessity negatived, the two 
propositions will surely be contradictory. The contradictory of the absolute 
perpetual proposition is the general absolute; because the contradiction of 
the negative “at no time” is the affirmation “at some times”, and vice versa. 

The contradictory of the general conditioned is the possible temporal, 
that is to say, the proposition which pronounces that necessity in reference 
to the attribute [see §50] is not applicable to the converse, e.g. every body 
affected with pleurisy will cough at times on account of his illness. The 
contradictory of the general conventional is the absolute temporal, i.e. the 
proposition which pronounces that the predicate is affirmed or denied of the 
subject at some times when the subject is under certain circumstances. 

The preceding examples illustrate this case. 

§ 61 . The contradictory of a compound proposition is the contradiction of 
its two parts. This will be evident to you after you have comprehended the 
verities of compound propositions and the contradictories of simple 
propositions, for after you have ascertained that the non-perpetual existential 
proposition is composed of two general absolute propositions, one of which 
is affirmative and the other negative, and that the contradictory of the 
absolute is the perpetual, you will understand, that its opposite is the 
opposite perpetual or the agreeing perpetual. 

§ 62 . If [the compound proposition] is particular, what we have 
mentioned will not be sufficient to contradict it, for it would be false, were 
we to say “some bodies are animals but not always.” And it would be 
equally wrong, were we to employ the contradictory of either of the two 
parts [e.g. no body is ever an animal]. The correct way of forming the 
contradictory is to place the contradictories of the two parts universally into 
a dilemmatic sentence, that is to say, every one must be the contradictory of 
one of the two parts, e.g. every single individuum of the genus ‘body’ is 
ever either an animal or not an animal. 

§ 63 . The contradictory of the universal hypothetical is the particular 
which agrees with it in genus and species, but which is opposed to it in 
“quale” (quality) and “quantum” (quantity,) and vice versa. 

Second Inquiry: On even Conversion (Conversio simplex) 

§ 64 . Even conversion is an expression which means that the first part of a 
proposition be put second and the second part first, and that the truth and 
quale remain unaltered, (i.e. that the converted proposition remain true, if 
the original proposition is true, and that it remain affirmative, if the original 
one is affirmative, and negative if (negative,) (e.g. everyman is an animal - 
some animals are men; or no man is a stone, no stone is a man.) 

§ 65 . There are seven [modal] forms of negative universal propositions, 
which cannot be converted, viz., the two temporals, the two existentials, the 
two possibles and the general absolute; because the most peculiar among 
them, the temporal, does not admit of conversion, and if the most peculiar 
cannot be converted the more general ones cannot be converted, for if the 
more general can be converted, surely the more peculiar can also be 
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converted; for an adhaerens of the more general thing, of necessity, also 
adheres to the more peculiar. We are correct in saying, the moon can by no 
means be eclipsed, when she, the sun, and earth form a right angle, but not 
always; and we are wrong in saying, by general possibility some lunar 
eclipses may happen to [another celestial body and] not to the moon. 

In this example we have chosen the most general mode; for every lunar 
eclipse operates of necessity on the moon. 

§ 66 . The [negative] absolute necessary and absolute perpetual, become 
by conversion [negative] universal perpetual, for if it is of necessity, or 
always true, that no C is B, it is always true that no B is C, else some B 
would, by general absoluteness, be C, and this, together with the original 
proposition, would prove that some B is necessarily not B - in necessary 
propositions, and that some B is always not B - in perpetual propositions. 
This is absurd. 

§ 67 . The general conditioned and the general conventional become by 
conversion universal general conventional, for if it is of necessity or 
perpetually true that no C is B, as long as C exists; no B can ever be C, as 
long as B exists, else let us suppose that some B is C, whilst it is B, and it 
follows, if this is taken in connexion with the original proposition, that some 
B is not B whilst it is B. This is absurd. 

The peculiar conditioned and the peculiar conventional are converted 
into the peculiar non-perpetual conventional. The reason of this process in 
reference to the general conventional is, that it is an adherent of both kinds 
of general propositions, (i.e. the general conventional and the general 
conditioned.) The reason why the converted proposition is peculiar 
nonperpetual, is, because it is not true that some B is absolutely and 
generally C, because it is true that no B is always C, and therefore it is 
converted into “no C is always B,” but the original proposition was that 
every C is B. We have therefore proved our thesis by reductio ad absurdum. 

§§ 68 - 70 . Paragraphs 68, 69 and 70, and again 72, 73 and 74, and again 
84, 85 and 86, are omitted in the translation, because they contain details on 
modals which are of no interest. The last named four paragraphs are also 
omitted in most Arabic text books on Logic, and not studied in 
Mohammedan Schools. 

Third Inquiry: On Conversion by Contradiction 

§71. This expressionmeans to place the contradictory of the second part 
of a proposition first, and the first part unaltered second. The quale of the 
new proposition will be the opposite of the original proposition, but it will 
be equally true, [e.g. every man is an animal, and no not-animal is a man.] 

Fourth Inquiry: On the Cohesion of Hypotheticals 

§ 75 . The affirmative universal conjunctive must be convertible into an 
incompatible proposition, consisting of the antecedent unaltered and of the 
contradictory of the consequent, and into an exclusive proposition 
consisting of the contradictory of the antecedent and of the unaltered 
consequent, and should it not be thus convertible the adhesion and 
conjunction are unsound. 
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The veritable disjunctive propositionmust be convertible into four 
conjunctive propositions. The antecedent of two of them is one of the parts 
[of the original proposition] unaltered and the consequent is the 
contradictory of the other part. The antecedent of the other two is the 
contradictory of one of the two parts and the consequent is the other part 
unaltered. Every other hypothetical proposition than the veritable must be 
convertible into another, composed of the contradictories of the two parts. 
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THIRD BOOK: On Syllogism. 

First Chapter: Definition and division of Syllogism 

§76. Syllogism is a speech composed of propositions, [of such a nature, 
that] if they are admitted, there follows, from them, taken in themselves, 
another speech. 

§77. A Syllogism is [called] interpellative (hypothetical), if the 
conclusion itself or its contrary is actually mentioned in it, as “if this be a 
body, it is spacial.” Here the very conclusion is mentioned in it. And if we 
say “but it is not spacial” it follows that it is not a body. In this instance the 
contradictory is mentioned in it. A Syllogism is called conjugate if it is not 
like the preceding, e.g. “every body is composed of parts, every thing 
composed of parts is temporal,” it follows “every body is temporal.” Neither 
the conclusion nor its opposite are actually mentioned in it. 

§78. The subject of the question is called minor [term,] and its predicate 
is called major, and a proposition which forms part of a Syllogism is called 
premiss, and the premiss which contains the minor [term] is called minor 
[premiss], and that which contains the major [term] major [premiss], and the 
repeated intermediate termis called themiddle term, the conjugation 
(connexion) between the minor and major premisses is called the mood, and 
the shape resulting from the manner in which the middle term is placed in 
regard the other two terms is called figure. There are four figures: in the first 
figure the middle term is the predicate in the minor premiss and the subject 
in the major premiss; in the second figure it is the predicate in both; in the 
third figure it is the subject in both; and in the fourth figure it is the subject 
in the minor premiss and the predicate in the major premiss. 

§79. In the first figure theminor premissmust be affirmative, for else the 
minor term is not contained in the middle term. The major premiss must be 
a universal (proposition), else it may be that some [things] predicated by 
themajor termare not the same which are predicated of theminor term. 

It [this figure] admits of four conclusive moods. First, from two 
affirmative universals an affirmative universal conclusion is derived, as 
“every C is B; and every B is A; therefore every C is A.” 

Secondly. - From two universals, the minor premiss being affirmative 
and the major negative, a universal negative conclusion results as every C is 
B, no B is A, therefore no C is A. 

Thirdly. - From two affirmatives, the minor premiss being a particular, 
results a particular affirmative conclusion, as some C is B, every B is A; 
therefore some C is A. 

Fourthly. - From an affirmative particular minor premiss and a negative 
universal major premiss results a negative particular conclusion, as some C 
is B, no B is A; therefore some C is not A. 

The conclusions of this figure are self-evident. 

§80. In the second figure the two premisses must be different in quale 
(one must be affirmative and the other negative;) and the major premiss 
must be a universal: else (if either of these two conditions is not fulfilled) 
we get a non-identity which warrants no inference, i.e. from correct 
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premisses, sometimes, you obtain a conclusion which you are able to affirm, 
and, at another, one which you are obliged to deny. 

The conclusive moods are again four. Firstly, - From two universals, the 
minor premiss being affirmative, a negative universal conclusion is 
obtained, e.g., every C [man] is B [animal;] no A [stone] is B [animal;] 
therefore no C [man] is A [a stone.] This can be shown by reductio ad 
impossible, i.e., the contradictory of the conclusion is attached to the major 
premiss, producing the contradictory of the minor premiss as conclusion, 
[e.g., if you deny that no man is a stone, let us suppose, some men are 
stones; under this supposition we have: some men are stones; no stone is an 
animal; therefore some men are not animals - this is contrary to the 
admission, that everyman is an animal.] [It can also be demonstrated] by 
conversion of the major premiss, [e.g., every animal is a not-stone,] 
whereby it is reduced to the first figure. 

Secondly. - From two universals, the major premiss being affirmative a 
negative universal conclusion is obtained, e.g., no C is B; and every A is B; 
therefore no C is A. This can be demonstrated by reductio ad impossibile; 
and also by converting the minor premiss, putting it into the place of the 
major [taking the major as the minor and converting of the conclusion]. 

Thirdly. - From an affirmative particular minor premiss and negative 
universal major a negative particular conclusion is deduced, as: some C 
[men] are B [fair] ; no A [negro] is B ; therefore some C are not A. This can 
be demonstrated by reductio ad impossibile and conversion of the major 
whereby it is reduced to the first figure. [It can also be demonstrated by 
supposition:] let us suppose for this purpose that the exact subject of the 
particular proposition be D [Caucasians], then every D is B, no A is B; 
therefore no D is A. Hence we say, some C is D; and no D is A; therefore 
some C is not A. 

Fourthly. - From a negative particular minor and an affirmative universal 
major a negative particular conclusion is deduced, as: some C is not B; and 
every A is B; therefore some C is not A. It can be demonstrated by reductio 
ad impossibile; and by supposition, if the negative be compound, (i.e. not 
indivisible, otherwise the subject might have no assignable significates; see 
§46.) 

§81. In the third figure the minor must be affirmative, else there will be 
non-identity, and one of the two premisses must be universal, else some of 
the things of which the minor term is predicated may be different from some 
of the things of which the major is predicated, and consequently it leads to 
no result. 

The conclusive moods of this figure are six: First. - From two universal 
affirmative premisses an affirmative particular conclusion is derived, as, 
every B is C; and every B is A; therefore some C is A. It can be 
demonstrated by reductio ad impossibile, i.e. the contradictory of the 
conclusion is [taken as major premiss and] added to the minor premiss to 
deduce the contradictory of the major; and [it can also be demonstrated by 
reduction to the first figure,] which is effected by the conversion of the 
minor. 
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Secondly. - From two universals the minor premiss being negative, a 
negative particular conclusion is deduced, as: every C is B, and no B is A; 
therefore some C is not A. [It can be demonstrated by reductio ad 
impossibile and] by conversion of the minor premiss. 

Thirdly. - From two affirmative premisses, the major being a universal, 
an affirmative particular conclusion is deduced, as, some B is C, and every 
B is A; therefore some C is A. [This can be demonstrated] by reductio ad 
impossibile and by conversion of the minor, and by supposing the [exact] 
subject of the particular premiss to be D. Then: every D is B, and every B is 
A; therefore every D is A, then we say: D is C and every D is A; therefore 
some C is A; and this was to be demonstrated. 

Fourthly. - From an affirmative particular minor premiss and a negative 
universal major a particular negative conclusion is deduced, as some B is C, 
and no B is A; therefore some C is not A. This can be demonstrated by 
reductio ad impossibile and by conversion of the minor and by supposition. 

Fifthly. - From two affirmative premisses the minor being universal an 
affirmative particular is derived, as, every B is C, and some B is A; 
therefore some C is A. This can be shown by reductio ad impossibile and by 
using the converted major as minor and then converting the conclusion. It 
can also be shown by supposition. 

Sixthly. - From an affirmative universal minor premiss and a negative 
particular major a negative particular conclusion is derived, as, every B is C, 
and some B is not A, therefore some C is not A. This can be shown by 
reductio ad impossibile and by supposition if the negative be compound [see 
§46], 

§82. Fourth figure. In regard to the quality, and quantity, it is necessary 
that the two premisses be affirmative and the minor premiss a universal; or 
the two premisses must differ from each other in quality and one of them 
must be a universal. If this be not the case there will be non-identity which 
renders it impossible to come to a conclusion. This figure has eight 
conclusive moods: - 

First. - From two affirmative universal premisses an affirmative 
particular conclusion is deduced, as, every B is C, and every A is B; 
therefore some C is A. It is demonstrated by conversion of the arrangement 
which gives a converted conclusion, [i.e. every A is B, and every B is C; 
therefore every A is C.] 

Secondly. - From two affirmative premisses, the major being a particular, 
follows an affirmative particular conclusion, as, every B is C, and some A is 
B; therefore some Cis A; the demonstration is the same as in the preceding 
mood. 

Thirdly. - From two universal premisses, the minor being negative, 
follows a negative universal conclusion, as, no B is C, and every A is B; and 
therefore no C is A. The demonstration is the same as above. 

Fourthly. - From two universal premisses, the minor being affirmative, 
follows a negative particular conclusion, as, every B is C, and no A is B; 
therefore some C is not A. It is demonstrated by the conversion of the two 
premisses; [viz. some C is B, and no B is A; therefore some C is not A.] 
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Fifthly. - From an affirmative particular minor and a negative universal 
major follows a negative particular conclusion, as, some B is C, and no A is 
B; therefore some C is not A. It is demonstrated like the preceding. 

Sixthly. - From a negative particular minor and an affirmative universal 
major follows a negative particular conclusion, as, some B is not C, and 
every A is B; therefore some C is not A. By conversion of the minor it is 
reduced to the second [figure]. 

Seventhly. - From an affirmative universal minor and a negative 
particular major follows a negative particular conclusion, as, every B is C, 
and some A is not B; therefore some C is not A. By conversion of the major 
it is reduced to the third figure. 

Eighthly. - From a negative universal minor and an affirmative particular 
major follows a negative particular conclusion, as, no B is C, and some A is 
B; therefore some C is not A. It is demonstrated by conversion of the 
arrangement whereby a converted conclusion is arrived to; the first five 
moods can also be demonstrated by reductio ad impossibile, that is to say, 
the contradictory of the conclusion is added to one of the two premisses in 
order that a conclusion may be come to, which is the converse of the 
contradictory of the other premiss [e.g., supposing it be not true that some C 
is A, then it must be true that no C is A; then let us take this as the major 
premiss and add, every B is C, as the minor; and it follows, no B is A, and 
by conversion no A is B], The second and fifth mood can be demonstrated 
by supposition. We employ supposition for demonstrating the second mood, 
and the fifth can then be treated in the same manner. Let some individua of 
A be D, then it follows that every D is A and every D is B, therefore we say, 
every B is C, and every D is B, and some C is D, and every D is A, and 
some C is A; this was to be demonstrated. 

§83. The ancients considered only the first five moods of this figure as 
conclusive and they held that owing to non-identity in the conclusion the 
remaining three were not conclusive, this is the case if both premisses are 
simple, we therefore make it a condition that the negative premiss be of one 
of the two kinds of peculiar propositions [i.e. the conditioned or the 
conventional]. This obviates non-identity. 

Third Section: Conjugate Syllogism containing hypothetical 

premisses 

§87. These are of five kinds. - The first is composed of conjunctive 
premisses. 

The norm of this class is a syllogism in which the two premisses have a 
complete part (term) in common and in reference to this term syllogisms of 
this kind are classed under the four figures. If the common term is the 
consequent in the minor premiss and the antecedent in the major, we have 
the first figure. If it is the consequent in both we have the second. If it is the 
antecedent in both we have the third figure. If it is the antecedent in the 
minor premiss and the consequent in the major we have the fourth figure. 
The conditions of arriving at conclusions, the number ofmoods and the 
quantity and quality of the conclusion of every figure are exactly the same 
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as in the categorical. Example of the first mood: whenever A is B, C is D, 
and whenever C is D, E is Z, consequently whenever A is B, E is Z. 

§88. Second kind. It is composed of two disjunctive premisses; the norm 
of this class is a syllogism in which the two premisses have not a complete 
part in common, as: invariably either every A is B or every C is D; again, 
either every D is E, or every D is Z, consequently, either every A is B or 
every C is E or every D is Z. [This conclusion is correct,] on account of the 
exclusiveness which there exists between the two premisses of the 
composition [i.e., every C is D and every D is E] and one of the other two 
premisses [i.e. every A is B and every E is Z], 

§89. Third kind. It is composed of a categoric and conjunctive premiss. 
The norm of this class is a syllogism in which the categorical proposition 
is themajor and has a termin commonwith the consequent of the conjunctive 
[minor]. The conclusion of the syllogism is a conjunctive proposition, the 
antecedent of which is the antecedent of the conjunctive premiss, and the 
consequent is the conclusion of the composition between the consequent [in 
the minor] and the categorical [premiss], e.g., whenever A is B; C is D; 
farther D is E; therefore, whenever A is B, every C is E. 

§90. Fourth kind. It is composed of a categorical and a disjunctive 
premiss and it is of two descriptions. First. - The number of categorical 
propositions is the same as the number of disjunctions, and each categorical 
proposition has one term with the parts of the disjunction in common, and 
the composition is either identical or there is a difference of composition in 
the conclusion. Example of a case in which the composition is identical: 
Every C is either B orD or E, and every B is T and everyD is T and every 
E is T; hence it follows that every C is T, because the parts of the 
disjunction [B, D, E] are true of that term of the categoric premiss which it 
has in common with the disjunctive premiss. Example in which there is a 
difference of composition in the conclusion, every C is either B or D or E; 
but every B is C and every D is T and every E is Z, hence it follows that 
every C is either C or T or Z, for the reasons just mentioned. 

Secondly. - If there are fewer categoric propositions than there are parts 
of the disjunction, let us suppose there be a categorical proposition of one 
part and a disjunctive one of two parts, and the categoric proposition have a 
term in common with the latter, e.g. either, every A is T, or every C is B, but 
every B is D, hence it follows that either every A is T, or every C is D, on 
account of the exclusivenesswhich there is between the premisses of the 
composition and the term which they have not in common. [If there is no 
such exclusiveness, the conclusion is not of necessity correct.] 

§91. Fifth kind. It is composed of a conjunctive and of a disjunctive 
proposition, and the two premisses have either a complete part in common 
or an incomplete part. In either case only a syllogism in which the 
conjunctive proposition forms the minor and the disjunctive, the major, is 
conclusive. Example of the first case: Whenever A is B, C is D, but 
invariably either every C is D, or E is Z, hence it follows that invariably 
either, every A is B or E is Z. If the disjunctive proposition, [either C is D or 
E is Z] is incompatible, the conclusion is equally incompatible, because if a 
thing is incompatible with the adherent, either perpetually, or only now and 
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then, it follows of necessity that it be also incompatible with the substrate 
either perpetually or now and then, (i.e. under certain circumstances;) and if 
the disjunctive is exclusive, the conclusion is “it happens sometimes;” for if 
Ais not B, then E is Z, for the contradictory of the middle term[C is D] 
requires the two terms [of the conclusion to be “E is Z” and “the 
contradictory of A is B.”] The question is demonstrated by the third figure. 

Secondly. - [If the two premisses have an incomplete part in common, we 
say] whenever A is B, every C is D, and perpetually either, every D is E, or 
D is Z; if the disjunctive proposition is exclusive, the conclusion is, 
whenever A is B, either every C or E, or D is Z. 

Fourth Section: On the Interpellate Syllogism 

§92. It is composed of two antecedents; one of the two is hypothetical 
and the other is an assertion that one of its two parts is or is not, and from 
this assertion follows that the other part is or is not. [In order that such a 
syllogism be conclusive] it is necessary: [First] that the hypotheticals be 
affirmative; [Secondly] that if the hypothetical is conjunctive, it be cogent 
(literally adhesive,) [and that, if it is disjunctive,] it be antagonistic; 
[Thirdly] that either the hypotheticals be universal or that the assertion that 
one of the parts is or is not be universal (i.e. that it be asserted it is or is not 
at all times and under all circumstances); unless the time of conjunction or 
disjunction is also the time regarding which it is asserted that the part is or is 
not, [e.g. whenever Zayd comes with Bakr in the afternoon, I receive him 
with honor, he did come with Bakr in the afternoon and therefore he was 
received by me with honor.] 

If the hypothetical which forms part of the interpellative syllogism is 
conjunctive, from the interpellation of the antecedent follows the consequent 
as conclusion, and from the interpellation of the contradictory of the 
consequent follows the contradictory of the antecedent as conclusion. If this 
is not the case the adhesion is not established. The reverse is not admissible 
in either of the above two cases, for the consequent may be more general 
than the antecedent. 

If the hypothetical is a veritable disjunctive proposition, [see §53] and if, 
in the interpellation any part, whichsoever, is asserted, there follows from it 
the contradictory of the other part on account of their incompatibility, but if 
the interpellation consists of the contradictory of any part, whichsoever, 
there follows from it the other part on account of their exclusiveness. 

If the disjunctive hypothetical is incompatible, the conclusion is as in the 
first case only, (i.e. there follows from it the contradictory of one part, if the 
other is asserted with interpellation;) because the two parts are incompatible 
but not exclusive; and if the disjunctive is exclusive, the conclusion is as in 
the second case only, because the two parts are exclusive but not 
incompatible, (e.g. either Zayd is on the sea or he is not drowned; but he is 
not at sea therefore he is not drowned). 

Fifth Section: Pendents of the Syllogism 

§93. These are four. First. - The compound syllogism (the Sorites). It is 
composed of several premisses, some (two) of which lead to a conclusion, 
which (conclusion) with another premiss leads to another conclusion, and so 
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on until we arrive at the question. The conclusions are either connected, as 
every C is B, and every B is D, therefore every C is D; again every C is D 
and every D is A, and therefore every C is A; again every C is A and every 
A is E, therefore every C is E; or the conclusions are disconnected, as, every 
C is B and every B is D and every D is A and every A is E; therefore every 
C is E. 

§94. Second. - Reductio ad absurdum. The question is proved by 
disproving the contradictory thereof; e.g. If you deny that some C is not B, 
let every C be B and let every B be A. Now if this proposition (every B is 
A) is true, we say if you deny that some C is not B, you must allow that 
every C is A; but not every C is A, and therefore your assertion is absurd, 
and there follows not every C is B . This was to be demonstrated. 

§95. Third. - Induction is a judgment that, what is found inmost of the 
parts (dividing members) is universal, e.g. all animals move the lower jaw in 
eating because oxen, tiger, etc. move it. This does not enable us to arrive at 
certainty on account of the presumption, that not all are like those, as is the 
case (in regard to the above example) with the crocodile. [If a thing is found 

in all the dividing members, it is called enumeratio partium.] 

§96. Fourth. - Example. A judgment is affirmed of a particular (singular) 
which is applicable to another particular, because they have a meaning [see 
note 11] in common, e.g. the world is composed of parts and therefore, as in 
the case of a house, it does not exist from eternity. That the meaning which 
the two particulars have in common has the nature of a cause is 
demonstrated by the argument of “concomitancy” and of “division.” This 
last however does not amount to a dilemmatic judgment, such that if one 
part is false the other must be true, e.g. the cause of destructibility is either 
composition or such a thing or such a thing; the futility of the two latter 
assumptions is shown by reductio ad absurdum, and thereby the first is 
established. 

Both these arguments are weak. The former because the last [of the four] 
parts of a complete cause togetherwith all the conditions is called the mad Nr 
of an effect, but it cannot be called its cause. Division forms a weak 
argument, because it is impossible to say that nothing else [than the parts 
enumerated] is the cause, and supposing it be admitted that, what the two 
things which are analogous, have in common, is the cause in the case cited, 
it does not follow that it is also the cause of the thing to be proved, for it 
may happen that a peculiarity of the case cited is the condition for the 
operations of the cause or that a peculiarity of the thing to be proved renders 
it impossible that the same cause should be in operation. 
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CONCLUSION 

First Inquiry: On the matter of Syllogisms 

§97. The matter of a syllogism is either a certainty or a non-certainty. 

There are six certainties. [1] Axioms (or first principles). These are 
propositions the apprehension of whose two terms is by itself sufficient to 
convey conviction, e.g. the total is greater than the part. [2] Observata; these 
are propositions in which we pronounce on the strength of the perception of 
our external or internal faculties, e.g. that the sun is giving light, or that we 

feel fear and anger, [the former propositions of oL«> sensualia, this call 

are called sensualia, and the latter oUI-Utj sensa.] [3] Experta, these are 

propositions which are the result of repeated observation enabling us to 
arrive to certainly e.g. scamony is a purgative. [4] Acumenalia (guesses); 
these are propositions which are arrived at by superior acuteness which 
leads to knowledge, e.g. the light of the moon is reflected from the sun. 
Acuteness means quickness in passing from [general] principles to results. 

[5] Testata; these are propositions which rest on abundant testimony 
regarding a subject of which we know that it is not impossible. Such 
testimony must be free from suspicion of a conspiracy of the witnesses, e.g. 
the existence of Makkah and Baghdad. The number of witnesses required 
to make a fact certain cannot be laid down; but we ought to have a number 
sufficient to destroy all doubt. Knowledge acquired by experience, 
acuteness and testimony cannot be an argument against other knowledge. 

[6] . Propositions accompanied by their demonstrations; in these propositions 
we come to a judgment by a medium which is not concealed from our 
intellect at the timewe apprehend the terms of the proposition, e.g. four is an 
even number because it is divisible into two equal parts. 

The syllogismwhich is composed of these kinds of propositions is called 
demonstration. It is of two kinds: it is called propteric (from propter quid, 
dioti,) if the middle term is the cause of the relation [of the two terms] both 
in the intellect and in reality, (i.e. subjectively and objectively,) e.g. the 
humors of this person are putrid, every person whose humors are putrid 
suffers from fever, therefore this person suffers from fever. It is called 
quiatic (from quia,) if the middle term is the cause of the relation in the 
intellect only, (i.e. merely subjectively,) e.g. this man has fever, every 
person who suffers from fever has putrid humors, therefore this person has 
putrid humors, [the presence of fever is the cause of our conviction that the 
humors are putrid; but in reality it is the effect of the putridity of the 
humors.] 

§98. There are six non-certainties. [1] Nota; these are propositionswhich 
are acknowledged by all men, on the ground of general expediency [e.g. 
justice is good, oppression is bad,] or on the ground of sympathy, [e.g. to 
protect the weak is praise- worthy], or on account of propriety, [e.g. 
exposing the pudenda is wrong,] or on the ground of popular habits, [e.g. the 
killing of animals is not right with the Hind As, ] or on the ground of divine 
law and humanity. We can distinguish conventional principles from axioms 
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by divesting ourselves of every thing which is not in the mind itself; by 
doing so we arrive to axioms but not to conventional principles. 

Some of these principles are true and others are false. Every nation and 
every profession has its own conventional principles. [2] Admissa; these are 
propositions which have been admitted by the opponent and upon which the 
disputation is foundedwith a view of refuting him, [theymay be generally 
admitted or merely by the disputant,] e.g. the questions regarding the 
sources of the law with divines. A syllogism (argument) composed of these 
two classes is called disputation. Its object is to satisfy an opponent who 
fails to see the force of an exact demonstration. [3] Accepta, these are 
propositions which are taken on the authority of a person on faith, on 
account of his being [supposed to be] endowed with supernatural powers or 
superior knowledge or religiousness, e.g. maxims which we take from 
learned or holy men. [4] Presumptions, these are propositions founded on 
belief, e.g. aman who sneaks about at night is a thief. A syllogism 
(argument), composed of these two kinds of propositions is called oratorial. 
Its object is to exhort the hearer to things useful for him, such as good 
morals and religiousness. 

[5] Imaginativa, these, are propositions which produce wonderful effects 
on the mind such as melancholy, joy, etc., e.g. wine is fluid ruby, honey is 
bitter and nauseous. A syllogism composed of such propositions is called 
poetry and its object is to impress the soul with a desire or dislike, and it is 
accompanied by metre and a sweet voice. [6] Preconceptions; being 
judgments of wahm (and not of reason) they are false propositions regarding 
things, which are not objects of the senses, e.g. what we can see is all that 
exists and beyond the world is infinite space. Preconceptions if they were 
not refuted by reason or revelation would pass for axioms, but their falsity 
can be recognized by this that reason assents to them as mere premisses of a 
syllogism; yet upon finding that they lead to a conclusion contradictory of 
its judgment, it cannot but deny and reject the result. A syllogism consisting 
of preconceptions is called sophistry, and its object is to silence the 
opponent. 

§99. Fallacy means an error in the form of syllogism, which renders it 
inconclusive on account a violation of some important condition in 
reference to quantity or quality or mode, or of an error in the matter. In a 
fallacy one of the premisses and the question may be identical, the words 
used being synonymous, e.g. every man is a person, and every person is 
risible, therefore every man is risible. Or one of the premisses may be false 
but resembling truth, owing to the improper use of a word e.g. if we were to 
say of a painted horse; every horse neighs, this is a horse; therefore it 
neighs. Or the falsity of the premisses may be owing to a mistake in the 
meaning, e.g. all what is man and horse is man and all what is horse and 
man is horse; therefore some men are horse. Or a physical [universal] may 
be used instead of a [logical] universal, e.g. man is an animal, animal is a 
genus; therefore man is a genus. Or a conception of the intellect may be 
taken for a real thing and vice versa. You must observe all these things that 
you may not fall into error. He who makes use of fallacies is called sophist, 
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if he meets a philosopherwith them; but if hemeets a disputant with them, he 
is called eristicos. 

Second Inquiry: On the parts of which Sciences consist 

§ 100 . They are: [First] the subjects (or topics of the science) of which we 
have spoken above [§6] ; [Secondly] the principles, that is to say, the 
descriptions (or definitions) of the subjects and their parts and essential 
accidents and the premisses [of the sciences. These are of two kinds,] either 
they are not self-evident and taken by the way of appointment [i.e. taken as 
granted; regarding “appointment” see §8.] e.g. connecting any two parts by 
a straight line; drawing a circle at any distance round any point - or they are 
self-evident, e.g. quantities equal to another quantity are equal among 
themselves. [Thirdly] the theorems; these are propositions by which the 
relation of the predicates to their subjects in the respective science is 
investigated. 

Their subjects are either identical with the subjects of the science, e.g. 
every quantity either has something in common with another quantity or it is 
heterogeneous. Or they are identical, but contain in addition an essential 
accident, e.g. every mean quantity is a side which is surrounded by the two 
extremes; or the subject is in the species, [and the subject of the science is 
the genus,] e.g. every line can be divided into two halves; or it is the species 
together with an essential accident, e.g. if a line stands upon another, the 
angles on either side are either two right angles or equal to two right angles; 
or it is an essential accident, e.g. the angles of every triangle are equal to 
two right angles. The predicates of theorems are external to their subjects, 
for it is inadmissible that it should be necessary to establish a part of a thing 
by demonstration. Here ends the Ris'alah Shamsyyah. 
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The Arabic Text of Al-Risala al-Shamsiyya 

dill 



ALw-wlJl djL^uJ’ 

ajkji aJu-jJi 

^l^Jb tijjjuil {Js- ji' ytS- |*^cJ 



aJj JJL LiJlj c^Jrl £.LJ^1 oLw&La Ij ^ll?J (^OJl A\i wL» 3 “i 

^Lp cA^S'lljljl C-jIS^- Al^y ( caOjL*J| jjfcl^rl ^j^jl 

d^lj S y I L -/3 wLo-^- lj wLww*> ^i_P Lv^ y^>~ cAws^o^/1 d-jLj^-X^Jl A_&jjd»l cAww*>wLAil 

. oLluJlj ^cJ 5 *sb>tJJ (jyxjlxll 4 jL> 6 _v^> 1 j aJ 1 ^l_Pj coij^xxlij 
^LpI A^v^uiJl ^ ^Ji*Jl 01 ail Jj W^ij c3LajLj 01^"” LowU liwljuj 

^L^Jl A^uiij ca^OuJI ^^UaO^I L^-o-L^? jlj c^^Lil ^4lj ci JLL?-Ll 

^ L^-ajLa^- <u 5 \j cLg-Ajli^ ^Lp OlSj ca^CILI (J^JL*J1j 

*A*-w*» jLOli cl 4 ^c* 1 L^ipj c l-g-o-a^j L^x>e_v 5 a cjjkillj 

^_Ulj c^v^LaJIj ^IjJl aLl>t ^1 jL«J cjjii-l A3 IS' (jyj OwLjLj jll^lj C ji-1 OJ-L2L 

c^-alLI J^LaJI ji L*Jl c ^^-L yaJl jw L^aJl ^J,ji*l jjkj c^v^LsJlj ^L*Ll ai*jLic 



c ^*>^^1 $-1-4 t^.-\Jlj aIU v^ftlAl j3 Cb_^w»^sjJi 

wLoj^- I ^L*ll vfJJU c^Lp^I twJa3 jjwL^Ji 0J-L 4 cJjL^'yij jjlS'^i ajwli 

JSj-OJl ^bjj 0J-L 4 c OUjJl eJs-^T aj\j'^\ jji*o c^Jap^l ^^-LvaJI j^l^JI 



lijlil v^.Ja3 c^yOL^ilj $.L>-Lp jjJO $.1-4 ciODLoJ*! Oj^p 

Awb^yi ol^Lst^Jlj (3L j AJLwo A I J_>- cLoJ^^A^r (^JlP L/?j cLoj^*^U^ Aiil ^1^1 . wLoj^- 

(3 b_jhS" cfiwLwoJ-i JjLAli-lj cAlw<>jirl Jil a/s gib cAJ~«^j! oLd»|^Jlj 

(3 C^PjJ^J CAjjLiJ ^1 Oj^LJ caIajI^s^J aJj^^ C^^-Ll 

CAj2j^» ol^ljj C-IajIj^ llj wlpljiJl Aj JJju ^jb>-l ^ 01 Ujk^a AJjLxSj AIo 
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A^Jb £^bi j^P (J’^bP y* CAjbiaJ d*^b y 

A^dbilll Jpljjlll (3 ^Lw-jJlj* 4dJ^y cAjib>- Aj Jj yj yA Jl?bJl 

C^JJLjbl l}^~' ^ '*-* ■ apIp-j d->^lJL® d^^Lsy t<L«JJL« ^Jp AdJjj 

.y*J*y y3 yA jO*“ 4 jI C<J.-bJlj jOxJJ ^J^uai.1 03jJ>r- ^Jp ^SylAy 

jli^sj l fc fl3 ioJjLjl lal 



<bJj OIjj jjlai*Ji ^ 

,^_S^»- Aj^« jj «/? T b«jj 3 ^biJl bjy-P <J y^ 2 ->- y&*) . I? tf 3 jy*/ 2 ~ bb 

bo»£_L« l)^ (j"* L/^J . J^wbyflJ ^^>J 5 r 6 - 3 J (JljLj , bbv*> ji bb£| j>-\ ^bd*>l 

bo^L* Jj 1 ( J-^Ju*o y\ jljj C b ^}y cUd^ bl^r Li* cb^j-b 

,J^j 4 <Jl 33I1LS 4 ^ 1 *^ j^»l .j^-!b J-^4 c^laj c^^J-b 

Jj c*Jfc;l^ 3 l ^'<?"qj* 3 b3*J £^Ji*Jl y 2 *-* 4 ^ 23 LJ> Li ! 3 

cpbdS"! (Jjj-k 5 43 ^*-* wL-flJ ij^jlS ^1 4 r>rb^-l d 3 b -<*3 C(j^ 3 j 3 4 -wv^aj y 2 ^\jj -b>- IjJl tjb^vJ^I 

. Jjbill ^Ji>j £-SljJl wLv^LiJlj ^^px-y^Jb Abb^-^lj cd^bjjjb^ ob^lajJl 

yjCd*')} cL^J-b aJS" y*-Jj .jSbflJl 3 ^bibl ^jP AJjjlS aJI IajIj OjPjJ 

(■ & *** 

. 4 -w® 3 ^ *^ i b ) 4 ^&,*jy ^ ) «-b A-yg..*j ^j j C ^ | m-«»\A»c*»U ^ I jlw\J 'yjj b^lij C 4 «<J^J 



jJadl ^ C-?tJl] 

4jjL-^j Llj 4jlbJ (^1 li 4 j2j>sJj ypj\j£* y£* 4-»3 <bd>c^j b 4 l)^ y° 

yA b^-LP td^x-J ^<jb :Ll dV , 4^j-bv2jJi^ 4jj)j) ■>,,<? ^ll d- 1 b® ^lxi*l ^ b ^Ll y^i , Ajjbf 

jjl J-s^jil 1 $Jp 013 ^ b^l c^j-by^J jl tSjy^ (Ji 

U! c d/5b>-J b d’jpj V >by23j b-vd>rj ^Pj djlij A^Jp-rJ dl5^ \J> Jy^z\\ 

y9 a a\y 4 » a /2 9 ^j^SCpj 4-wb23 b^ ^S' bj ^3 bl3 jj b«l I^Jjwbyfilll ^1 J-y 2 jJ»l b^-bp t^Ji3^J 

. dJ^iyo^-y dJ>\s*yy> yA b^^lS^lwLxJ bjS^J b«|j C 4^-b^3 

^JjJ .^t11 cl->-jbi> *^3 jb fi^bJl dJ y>r J3j 

cl)^ cbt^b wbyajJl ^!p ^wLdJ bcb^j 3^^ l5^ ^CwLaj <^^.y , Aj>x^*- 

Aj CA-Jp 3^by^ j-*b tAjIbj b«| 4-jip j^y2J A^»3 dj ^i-by^J 

* od_A wb>-l (J^-^ 3^ ^bda'V C(3bd5^ 

dj'ybiLl b«lj 
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obyUi j [jjSn aiaji] 

: J yfii I 4 J 5 

[JjSH J-^'] 

^lp bb^u^l aJ^wIS”” tAjLLb^a aJ _i ^Ip b alii aJ^^ 

aI^^jIjj . . L?.Jb ( ji?LJl Jpj Jp C^j-o-v^j 3 *_ll A-i Jj >0 Ab^>^j j 

. AjliSCl! ajlLs^j j*JixJl ^JjIB ^1p AJP £-y>- 

cfij^/ 2 j /y^JJl (3 Sy^ Cx* aJI^ ^liM A^ljii'yi aJ^aJI 3 b?jLiaj 

3 (j-A^“ 3 * aJ^ Aj^s" J^-jo . .bjilll ^4 

. ^)libl 3 b»»£-Lj A^j^All ^wLP c j*/7 a\\ ^Ip -^Jll aJ^wIS^ A»si AJSJi^- 

0^ C.jjLl4 jj*3 L^ijil^l L«'j .-kjL^Jl 3 *y A^jliailj 

a«waL« jjj ■»)■<? > d)| ba^ j^p Qjj) «/3 > l ^ 1 j a^L« ^J^J 3 -^^ C-j*^ ^3~ >r 3 

^ ^ \_X“^ ^ J *t- ‘ ^ 1 ^ i ^ «AP" ^\-wJ i «A»A ^* y A Oj , l.A^'ViP’ t- . A AA.^.l l_£> 1 <)^ ) 

. l)j3j £j \j Aij /^a ^llll AiL>tI^ S y AjL LL?J j ^a Oi-b»r^ *)b b ^ 1 

^ *** 

y^ fib**a £^>r ^lp aJ^-^I A wLv^J A^jliallj JljJlj 

jb t^UbJ i^lj ^iS** y ^ c Owb-j Aj jc 4 0^ ji Oj 

. y^ cJ*^ ^ CA-o-l^Jl Aj^^JI AJLaj^fl C)\^j 

3^*^ dUi J (Jj'yi «jli fiLjca l)^ 0 O^ L«| w\^JLp-J 

A-J A^?rjl3“lj A^JJ^jJl 0^ lid^j^L<>3 C Lo-Lp 

A^Jb ^ijj>rjJlS^ ^>-^[1 j^a wLJ^Ij (3 a! y^2s>- C)\^ C)\ 

^ y&> Ajj-w*Jl ^Ip 3 ^-^^ i^bl3 ajc^j jlT 0 ^ jliil ijlS^ d)jj 

. 3 ^!' (Ji J-aJ ^ S/j' b^-b-S/ Jj cdiSJi^ 
^l*J I c3yJl JibJl (jl5^ b| . Li^P |* , y^SjL« 1 lg tfl ^o-s^o AS’y^y* ^ y Oj wbLj>-j 

Oj . c ^j) «/? ] Ij d^)bvaJlS^ JibJl l)\S* l)| ! Lp^Ia J tAjUJlS" 

iljo ji j|j l jlig-Jlj U 

^jXj^uiLl 0^3-1 A_j-^31j wLva^lS^ ,|jl^- A.LP JjJLi! ^1 A^*31 jj cAjLj^*“ A1P 
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Lall>-I 4-5 3 Lail^J aJ y y>-\ 1? a 1 4_«^-Jlj 1? a 1 

. 4-3 

,^lj J\P C4-wlp j^lj L«lj 

^J-*_aJl ^1 p cJ-^ Ols .^.LJuj^l ^ ij|j c4,y? ailj jbM 

I ;Uji5^ t 4_ot_*/3j (^1 , 4-J j3 
* 

*^3 ^ ojj t$.Lp^j 

(^J^Jl) j\P L«jj tJji^l^Jl £ £J~wUlJ U»j ^-£3 ^LxJl j\P U»lj ,$.ljjJlj ^-w^jljlj 

.ol^lj 4-35^ jl j%-^ ^ 



aiyUl ^LvJl ^ [^lil' J-^'] 

<M 

,^s_ (I jl ^iSj t-y aS^JI £yj y sjj^" ^rii £-^* 01 ^j>t yi »yi* ^ 

• LJj^j W^ Lo^g-J-P JljJl 1? aUlj 

cL^jlp L?rjl>- jl cLg-^ ^Aj>-1^j L« 4-j&L« ^Lc ^l^Jlj 

J& L« C_jlj0>r 3 J^2ii J-&J cl)lS"” £.lj-v*> 

U 3 J j4lU C^y?l_>c_^ S y I j^P jl l*-« 4-v-y^ j) 45^jJl 

j^j\_aj2JL« ^^P - ^ *A^- 3 ^ip J^a-^ ^ IS”* 4 «/? ^ I 4-w>/? «,<-? 3-1 o«w«^ 

. b> c-olj^r 3 

3 Jj-^-Ll cl^HJ Lo^^rf jU jlS^ j|j 

cJ^-^ 4 3^^ 4 jIj Oy£*jj cL^JLjt ^^o-wvO^ c 4 45^iJl L« 

4-3 L^SjLio L« ^y 2- * - ? cj^J 4-Jfcli*l ^jP c_-oljJ^rl d)lS^ cl)| J&J , jJ^ L« (^Ij^r 3 

Oir oj cOLw«J^\J 4^3b 4-3 L^-SjLiu L« ^y 2 ^. Cj^3 c -r , 3 , ^ : ’^ 

iil-LA O^^oj ,j>! y 2 *-*. y^'3 e-oi^rl j^P 4-3 L^S^Lio L« ( y 2Jt - } . Lg.-P e-oljA-l 
l)| J C jLJ^U 4^*31 j ^«LJl CfiwL>-lj ^-3/^ 0^*" l)| 0^j|^r 

. ^-LaJl I j-A C (, -Jl^-a (jl5^ (1)| Ajy>r 1 £-}j Ij Csy^y*- 

^ o\ wb y\j c j>-\ uy.j ^ a ^ ^jrbi3i.l ^lp ^ 

lijv-pJ.1 ^li £jA L,i2 ju l)j£j j\ ^J,l 4^*ujlj ji^UlS" J>-\ ^jj CpHJ 4-Jfcli.l 

iijbpJ*! ^\S ijl jj-^?; ^ j>-\ l^HJ 41aU.I \SjLS^A 4 J "bjLwvw« 
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AjjL^U QA^a,ju ^jj Ai*)L>- j-UlLl ijJJi A^*jJb 

L)lSo 3 i^r^ 7 " 3 L^SjLi^a aj&LLI L)IS^ L^jLSj c jOr ^Jygs 

jJ li-A C OjA^r 3 3 ' 3 (^Lp ,^L^2J 

^jZ' L ^JT Aj^ LL ^K^2J> L^J-a AjjL^JLa jj^»l jl <j^JjL^vJLa ^jlj^ A - !L ^ > ~ O-jS y 

. 3 Lg^Li^a 

J^LLlS"" ^J*w>r 3 4JP G}^ 4 L)j C_^J ( j^vj3rl 3 ^jLjU^a /^P ^ydj J«j^J*l fllij 

. OLs^J^LJ ^j>>Luv 3“15^ wL*j ^wL>r 3 4-P L)1 -Uxjj cOLj^l! 

y& y& *Lj&IU ^jp ^S'I^pjI ^jll« 1 Ols cL-Jlxjl L*ij 

A^rjjJlS"" A-J&L3J Laj^ (j^O Jjj C .slj^JlS"* 3^)^"^ LajV Oe^sJ jJ 

Lo. ^ Lj ^jjUb 3 A^ajjLa JJ-*/2J ij^^J (^jJl ^P>J L^H CA*jj*)Li 

Lo^_Lj ^jjJJb /ykjJl (^jJl ^J*>j <j\J JJP CA*jj*}U ^L^jIj^ IS”" 

^Ju ^JJl ^jMSl ^Jlp (J Laj wii j c cl3ll3J (J^cuJLa] ciJ^AiJl Lljjjl . 1?-^ j 

0yW?J iy^zS' JljjJl 3jLii' yJlj ,j%-Pl cojj^j A^jjLa J^2J 

. (Jljijjl a?,L> j L«jj c^J^r-^jl 

cdA^LbaJlS'" aJ 3LL-1 ajLJL*- ^?j ^1 jj Cy* lJ ^3 

. L?Si 4JlJl>- <1^- La ^ip AjjJLa 4^15^ L^L A^liL-1 .fills' ^LJl 

, L^3jP La^p-j 3^” ^L«Jl , Ljv^jP- 

. j»l P CaX^L>-j cJws^23j C (J^ >r J 

L5^' CU?-La ^ [culUj! 

: a^j- 

<^jL)l cl-ij 1^ tfUl >y^JU* ^*u2 jJ ^ ^liL-l ^ ^ijj>rjJl ^ 

ljj>-lj AJL« »Aij C$.LaJjJlS*" Jj>r^j ^ L/^ CAP 4 ! JP 

[j^uXS^ AJLa ^^rjJ*l Oj£*i AjlSs-aj ^a jl CAP^I Jp (_^LJl5*" dj^P ^Lilal 

. ,^, ^ y2 . wUp aaI^LJI ©Lila ji-P td^Lw^Jl a^»ww3I Lw&Lll« Lai 

c jjb c^w>- L) |^-3" I 1 aj*)\j jjj>\ viXiL^ ^3^ 0|^>eJJ LlU lil [^lill] 

cJlxJlj cLpJ^La lli5" cLo^La ^5^3 

3 l)|^ 3-1 Ijj^ j /^a ^>r Aj^ 3 3*--^ ^ 3^-^J , llLflP L^JlS^ ^o-wvO 
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tl jLiSvjl U>ij (3 y>rj <.q\^\ 



• ( 3 ^*' 






y>~y\ a4p Jf-L/? L« ^1 p ^ a g : ^jS"* JjwL/? IoLjLs^jl* ,OL4^Jl [^Jli)l[ 

(^•-W 5 La ^jbS** ^lp L^-L>-l (3-W 5 Oj , J^l-is^a ^jPy^S>-^ U ^ 1* jy 1( jjl?LJl^ L)L«-vJ^/lS^ 

c3J-s^» (jj /^a j»^oP Lo- 4 **>J ^j~S\P j\P yA 4jp 

^ L)| ioLjl-JLaj ,^2-J^lj 0^4“^""” ■ 44p (3-W 5 L« ^2*J ^P Lo^£_La ^ 

. L)L_»o*yiS^ j>-*)j\ <ulp c3-W2 j Lj* ^Lp Lo^^JLa (3~W2J 

(J%Jl*+2-3 c 4-Jlp c_^*LS^ L* .^Lp L£-b»-l tOLjL-vjia ^j^jjL^cd.1 l „/? * a ij 

Laik^ S-(_^ ij- 4 p-P*^ ‘J^ J-*J 4^P '-r'AS" l« Jp JajjL^J. 1 _b-l 

J-* jv-P^/l ‘lAp t3-Waj JS" L jip i _r^>-')i\ Jp-ju J-W 2 J tliilk^ 3 ^-^ (jk^aj J-* 



aJp tJ-W’ L* Jp ^yaP-'yi jvP JS-Waj tli-ii VjJ aJ*)U J_5 *yi L*l .^op jp- 



aj*As jUJl IpIj . Jbi aAj pP^JI jj-'-i ali-iij tjjjp'yi l j.i-?.ai 

t3-WaJ A_Jp i^-L,^j L» ^ Jp j^P^I 1 j,.?.5’ JS-WaJ aii-ii 

(*>«p Jyj l _ r J a^-j j-* 5 .^ (j-» p-P^'j ‘JLs* j-*j p-P^H ^ ^ip 

^p^!' ^ 42 ^ Jy jiM' £-* ,j^^' Lilk-^ ^-pSH oh 

. ^y2j>-y\ (j^Pj o Lalla-a 

1 £j_v^j ^1 oj LoJ^y cLSj^r LjLJ Ol-^L-i 4 ^jjLii*l L,^? a is ij 
1 st* liwLy^ cl)|j (, 'C^’ l-o- 4 1 .; jlT ^wLP*)Ulj 

^ji ci 2 ii ^ *-^4 (jwL^ ^ 4 ^ 

. l^r 

J5" Jp JUL j^SllLl ^£*11 Jp Jlij L>-5^ [(^!^'] 

34* ^Jh^- (Jj^ ‘Jj^' Cj* pd y»j c t)^V' L^r^' J/ 2 ^* 1 ' 

fiiytii oL^LLi ^ 2 >c_^ ^r ^j^ 5 ! c^y >r 

I ^j^rl 0^5^ ^l-LLalj 0^5^ jljJSxls ] ^Lill Ijalj .oLa^-4.^ 



^ 1 p (JIaj 4 (J^ij colJ^S L« (^ 5 ^ (J^ 4 i [(j^ 4 ^ - ^] 

^jjJl La c_^i^*r ^ JL^-I L&^lP L^-Jp cJ A-w^La 

. DU,^l 
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, 1 i jl ^L*jl j- 2 ^ 4j\ 4_J^8j 

j-*j l^ldl (j- 9 j*-£l jl jLJ'yLS" JiLJl 

^Jis^M c)| tj| ^JJLaJlS"" ^jill jjkj ■ ^JuSCjJ ^jL_» jl 

^*-^> ‘-Hir 4 (3 cl^ t^j^l fiOjk Lb^j' ^Lb’r'^l C Oj^aj 

J^Jl 2jA\ Jli.j C^U! p-Jr' l*J JaT-yll Jl^j cOl^UT JiLJl y C^l^r^l 

. aJ ^*3 i-3 Oj 

313^' OjOj L5 A ? a ~^~^ CaJ^^I' ^jj^lfT 313^' OjOj Sy>rjA £yLdl4-' 

b/* £-3 3-£-La <J-? Cj^J-^a ^ 'y *P Lo-£_Lj <j*3-S CA lg^ ^Jl jiu^ir 

. £^J' ^J-P Ag«rJ 

C La Jjj^jg 3 l*-®'j ^J<3*J Aiblig-lb b^Slba ijj-S^ 0^ l_a c-g'j^ 3 l)j-^*^ J^rJ 
C 0 V-wwO ^ \ ^jp y& jj» (J'^3' c_3 J>T 3 cJj-^i jtUl O j^3-' A_w3b JjlgljJ'j 0|^3"j-S^ 

^abJlj ^~v*3rlS"* b c_gj^gr 3 ^J<3vj ^:Sb IjjSjLa cl) LS^" b)|j 

. ^j-X. »/? ~ 1 b (ji^3“l L^—wlp J'3' 6^\j % )i\j 

jj^al jl C(j\ji^vJLa ^j^a' A*5y ji^T A^ayiL ^J-,^ aJ O' J lg*r ^IjJ' ( j^«3r'j 
C A-a^flJ ygS aJ Oy^J 0^ c_^j£ ^J^j-3' , A^o^vOj aJ O^^J O' c_^j£j C Ajjbc^JLa 

cJ j) «/? 9j l-^-o.^^2J lJ> Oy^J O' COblgJl yll' J ,A>-«Jj ^ aJ Oj^O O' 

J*^ -C^ a*^ ty J^ 1 -^' fjA J^' fyk ^3 -U- 4 ^" 



Obijy^' ^ [^'^' J-^'] 

Cd'wLp l^a ^ djlj^a'j ^.^iil Jy^ (^OJ' C$.^ziJ tw3^xi' 

^_Uj Cc3J*l' C_3j^l' O^ aIaII' ( j^u 0 0_^4 o' 

^3 j-1 jb^a Aj^^J ^y2S>- ' ^ j ^j^P Ojj ^a Q 1 jb-p' ^A_^ub 

c-^Jji' ^j*,rgtfib cl) bS^ Oj byg^b ljj>-j c^j^j^aJ' ^j^Jjirb 1)15*" b)J j-^jj ^X~w*oj 

b)j U^b j-^^jj cAJ3j^l-'j ^«»3rb OlS^ Oj l^jj l- Cjj CwOj 3' ^j^jJrbj Aj j' CwL>-j 

. wLjcJ' 1^ l_AwL>-j A^glibb jlS^ 
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L a5^4-1 aJL^LtIj 43jxJ*1 3 4jjL*u L s-^iOl 

LJyr Oli"* Oj — 4 aj V Lc ^JcujXj y^j L ^jjJlj t j^wo 

jf c^LSCJI 3 JfLjl 4 j£LL»1 (JL5j c4jf>LL*l £J2 j L> L 4-uL^sJl : JL5 j Li" C 0 J-^-lj 

:Jli ^ t<j^>jL~i£ ^-*-LLil j-* Jj^l £jjJl f tJj' £jj OL^l !jL> Li" c^Ll^ 
.OOj^I L* OLLuJl !(JLj ^ , ^>-*^1 ^]_p «/? a» *y OlOJJl OLiJl L 25 OOjLvjll 

£-*L*Jl ^1 ( ^LJLilj Ai^jJl O^&L? jS* 4LL>-^ <L^P L>liJl (JL-^Lw**I ^jP 01 

. J? -*-U U aJL^» 4j aSO 



uuaiJi ^3 [ijijji aiaji] 

* Jj-y23 Aj^UJ L JJL Lfo3j 



3 J 5 SH l^L^lj 3«<^gflll cjO yv [*LwUuJl] LI 

^ , £ £ 
d~L-l 0 | , c-ol5" jl 4-i OLL^ 4jl aJjLJ JUj 01 a* y? a ll 

• ^ 01 A^bj^j , i Lj -bj C|i Ip Jjj c^j^j-L (J >1 

^JwLj ^Lp L^3 wL^ ^ (j^L^J L^-3 3 JI | Ly 2 JU | Ll 4i?jLJlj 

^^3 \JL*_>| 1L& OlT Oj cjlj-j>- ^-^3 lJL*L 10_& d)li" 01 , Ll^JiS" njj>-\ Aaa/7 % 
jl cL* c-j-vSsJlj c3~L2.il 3 L^L 2, g ^l Lh 3 L ^0 1 -$L 3 ^ , Lv^jL* Ljj 

O^^j 01 Ll ^j^Jj tl^i j! Lrjj 3J_*Jl 1L& O^o 01 Ll LijiS" la^asj jl c-Lai L^JjL 3 



3 ^*L ^1 ljl^£>- 



OLi^l 10 _a 






i*jji <u3j: 

l^aL»jij LgJIj^r 1 3 [JjSl' 

4j > s-^L; ^*1 

3 y^" C^i^jlj ^^_vj LgLp JUJ1 i? iiUl^ , ^^aL^LIj -Lo^J L L ^JLj 4-ww*J^ 

oDJl 3 ^^-jl ^1 ^ jJj j J_£Lw>- a-L 2 -^! ^X-w*Jj , 1 Lp jjfc wbj | Ll^i 

. 4iL ^JLvJ ailj cLLscC ^jy^OJl 
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CA^>rj^ 4, * a/3 A lli ^yPj\»\ C)\_ <JlJL> cl)^ ?r +PJ A^vJ d-Jl5"* (j| A^dJl 

c d)| . JL5 j l)1 ^c-v^j l^> a_«_*o d^jLS^ cl)j^ , cl) L^-vj^l , LlJ^jiS^ 

. cjL^J^l I LJ^aS^caJLw*’ a tv? gSli 

cjL^ , LjlS^ c 1)\-S^ d)|^ C A * */? >&^i ^ k*Pyp£- d^J?^ ldx^« Ly2^>e_d cl)l^""* d)j A^Lo-^-l ^yPyAJ 

’ aJLP L 4 .sl^l A^ojT" LfcS (j\j 

jl Lg-^ jj\j d)j Aj'y c_ 5 ^J ■ Qj j) ^ ^ 4 -Jlp cj^-^ 1 ? aUl 

^0jL>- jU ^jS”" ! LJ^aS^ a 'pry* !L«| ca^ISsJI ^43 . 51 ^ 3^1 3 ^ l3^" 

d)lj , ^c_5^ ^ ! bi^aS^ ^ aJL-*> L»jj 

jl L*JJ— ’J ( 4 -^r^a Lki- ^Aj C^SjJrl («-^4 Ot Lg-S j£J 

Jj ^ ^ j — J Ia^^j a— iL^a La|j , jL— J| jl^wM jj-* jl jl^ 4 -l ^J^ jtmi . 

^ixjj tjL— JL jl^J-l o p^*J tl)L*J| jl^*- ^S”" ( j~J IUjaS”" t ( j-J ^L 2 *^ ^L 2 *^ 

. jL— Jb — J jl^aLl 

: il/yi alaS'l*-* titi (i 0[> 

L>r jl^M ILjjjiS"' id*— L j a!^2Jl 1| d-d" 1 t“Ljpr-J J-Uaj" ll)*y £e-L* 2J 1 jli 
c4_l»_^« d— jjjjj d— >x_Lc? p. a * . . u 1 1 jij ^Lp l ^— 2 j*y 1 ^~y 4L— -svij 

ij-Ua’ jca aj^ tdSpLl sji (j (_j- 2! _5 , j— >- (j 1 j~J jL— i*yij . j~~>- (j jL-J'yi IUjaS^ 

. t j"^ - (j jL*~i > yi ^,1^*-! ti-W? t (j 

ur* t) OCS^ Ja?rj ^J La 0^ oL>_aj tAjCAai-l \ djlj ^j-aJCL—J (( > r ) Lj^J 

,(t_a) j»jla jA (^) jA La (_^l c('--j) jCS^ Ja>rj jJ Cl— a£ dSdll 

jl aJ_j jl jCS^ ?.lj-a ^)LL| (j j^|S"" «Li*_aj t^jUL I k-~*~£ \^~~j£ ojLJj 

• (j ('-r') S- 1 -"-! 

jl ^a-a2J ^]Li-l (j daLt^il S- ( _jaH’ ^i ajli .jAlli j^jjLlP^I l jy 

^jLi-l ,j JlSLiSfl (j-a *^e-Ji (i jJj ‘ci^' ^J- 5 (Hj* 

U_a J-Pj ‘jj- 5 cJ^' j'-r p> ^'-! (V/* L)l ^t-csa 

. a^sL! I i 

J~^ 2 AsJ|j JjJjJl ^ [cJCiJl d-?v)'] 
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| LijJaS^ ^a jl t;>b^ . bJ^JLS^ b)lS^ l)| ^wLJl l3^>- 

cl)jj ,a 3L^ jl dblS"" A^»r- y* aJjJ jc« A«b? dll d-^C'*’ bcys^- bo-£da C ^1 Lp^ .ibojb-l 

. ^JLv*> d-blS"* ijl A b C "k^ryA d—j \T oj A-L^^- d-'-J?^ bo-£da £.^J*Jl £p>r 

I LJ^5 <jb $ 4 ay? all (3j^ V a3u*JI jl Ad^dll A_j^dib A **}? all <_db£b jLip^Ij 

llj^dli ^y» 5 -^di ^ ildi^Sj , jllaJp jl £• ‘L^rj-a Cji bp M _^-S 3 ^ ba 

. C)\j5y>ry bg.-^ig l) 1 <bJbw»> C^j^bc*o 

^ ^b 7 ^i»l ^dP .AdP ^bjbJl JJL,gl caJ^-o-^ 1 Aj^d*J*l A-^r^Ll ^y* jb-^-1 A b ««.*wJl <bJb*Jl^ 
jl A^jbi-1 3 L3^ Cjb^“ ^Lp £^-*2.) ^ b)L .epb^^l Oj^ 

cOb^aj^da boJ^L Id^^r^a C)\S* L| b*l , ^yj&y\*\ A^ulbL^-! 3 bo-5^ jdJLa 

Ct*_JjbJl lJ^>- .^JlP aJ^jI^SI ddadi jj tOry Alb2JsJli 1 <LJ*!!Ad)l (3 bal . .IfljaDl 3 bo. ^ d) 

j! j^P . b.-flJ ^j/2 **/:'£- ^1p b .^\[1 < jl AdJ Li |<Ljlddll 3 balj . bgdP d^>-l dj a 3 b ^> j 

. ^*^*Jb jl b ■...■*31 i^wL-Jb ^*3 JbaJj CjJjwLjtbl c_db£^b 



b\ b<-3flll ^3 k?!^ d^Ji] 

CA^bv y\ A_«_*«dll d-olS^ <Lj bb| cA-uLS^ /^a d^bp^-b 3 ^.!*! ^1 ddb^-a-^l A_^»dj Aj ^ 

jldJl JfliiSlj l aL/ 2 tfil O^ba duL^sJl dJ-L ^y^Jy p ^ljA*)bSlj 

. A ■<■./? ^ll A^j>r ^-cvJ L^LP 

L^da C A ..,^2 3 fi^JdP Cd*)b b^-alSs^>-l bgdP CL^>t-bb fi^bJl d^y>r ^ii A_^_?rjJ*l bbb^JjJlj 

b^ddua^- ^Jl |<LS^a b^daj c ■ bj.g c_J-v*> y . bdi cpb^J b^diLd?- ^Jl | aJ^^vj 

J. t. * * 

’ d— -d -bjL^Jl bal , bc« c-Ab^l £jA Cd-j5y 

A^L*> jl J^o^l ‘d , ^o b^*5 , A tflbLi Aj^j^baJl 

OjJjdsJbj cO|^>- ijbwdj ^S* OjJjdsJb I Cddi^?r^-a <d->L d-w«L b« AdP 

. j^A dbd'yi 

AdP A-wL-*’ ^y}2y*SS dJyJ \ £*$ , A fllb Li A^ojldll A-jldll 

. J^a b* LL-J bb^l bi>lda , 02>y>ry* d^L d^»L ba 

AdP a 3— *> (d - 5 yJ OjJy^SJ b^-j5 3 ^^ > ^*b*Jl Ai^j^dJ*! AdJldJl 

0jJj^2 Jbj cbjl5" ^L b« ^by^^l liy>da 0jJj^2 Jb | LJj^S*" AjJij 

. blT r b ba 
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[AjalaJl aJ^*J| AajljJl 

. L» L-L*> j LL£j Lkldaj 

A1P <LwLw*> d-^-d l , A_«al_*jl d al L? Ll <L-vw«LL-1 

dL^u^l Q* ^ ^Ldl c ( j*uida oL-*Jj ^JiT ^l*Jl JS^Lb^L ILJjjiS^ cJjosJIj 

. 

<, jUrl ^j£* A a 11? Li djij^aJl ^LLijb ( jJl ^Aj ,aJ»1_*J1 a^LoJ. 1 <LwOLw»Jl 

jLJl ^ ^l*Jl tojL>- jL ^Ldl OlSCa^L I [s}jj&* l^£s>cA} ^^jLLsJj 

. :>jl_0 

* d^LS^i.1 L»lj 

Oj ^Ajcd^lJJl wLs aJ»1_*J| aJ^Jj-Ju]*I ^aj ^ a_^?\J^-\ a!?JjJuJ*I 

,j» l £+Sj& cL>jI^ *y LjIT L a ^jS"" ^j^LaJL ILJ^jlS^ JL^r-^a c^JlS*" 

^Jj^a £^d> ^ ^Jj-L2-iL . LlI^S”" aJL- d*JlS^ 0|j , Ajalp AaU^ AjLv*>J a£1_p a!?JjJL* a .O r^a 

4^>ry*j a£1_P aIpJjJUj* aJLv»> ^j-« L^vSj^i cLojI^ ^ LAS*" L« £_jLy 2*^I <*— Ll^Jl 

A^Lp < a o 1 L , a 

dLlS"" L)| (_S^3 $d^lAJl *A-3 A_al_*Jl 4^3j*}\ ^Aj .A-v^liM <Lj^*Jl <LJLll 

£jA L^5^i aJL*> dLlS*" ij|j c aJ»Ip ajJlL^ aJL*>j aJ»Lp aJ&^p a *&ry* ^j- 4 L^^Sj^i a 

. y* La LL*> J LL^I C Aj«lp a dlLa A_pr^-aj A_al_P aJ^P aJL*> 

^Aj cOljJl wL3 £«a <LalxJl A fllLLl .^Aj Aj^^r^Jl AxlliJl 

AjllL** Apr^a 1 ^ COjJ^L^JL ^JjulJlj (jL^jj JS" |LJj^S^ A^r^a C^jlS^ tj| 

V JjojJL cii^L.^J (jL-^j'yi Jj^a V DjaS^ aJL- OJlS^ CAJaLp AJiSo? aJL-*»J cAja l_P 

. Ajalp A^SsjT A^r^aj Ajalp Ajjli^a aJLw»» /^_a l ^ JL 

tOljJl wL 3 ^a AjaLjl A ^Aj .A^»jl^*)Lll Aj2>^J>rjJl AxjljJl 

CaJLw- cL?r^a 1^1JL>-1 [(j^Lalp /^4 L^-tSj^i caJLw»» jl A^r^* 

. ^a La LLv *> j LL^:| li>l_Laj 

(3 AJLP A.J-v*' OjJj^J L^_3 ^Jl ^Aj , A-jId^Jl A-^waliLl 

A^r^a d-oLS^ (j| COljJl ~L3 ^>rj C-jlSjl ^j-a ^jy^a d-^J 

cUita ^ (j^JJ A_Lj ^Ju^c>6_La ^0.3 O^jj^aJL ;Uji5" 

*y d^jj-LsJL [LJj_a5^ aJL-*> d^jlS^ O^J tAalp AjlJi^ aJL^-j AtflL>a Ad3j A^r^-a ^a L^-^Sj^i 
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A^Ttjaj AaJIa^ A^X 2 >j AJb*> l^S^i cbJb £Jjdl C^J LC ^<*_a 1 I 

< t ol L? ^ 

3 AJP A-wLw*> ^ ^oJJ dJ y^i OjJj y 2 . ) l ^<9 3 ^ i > _^3 , O ^ ^XJlLI A-vOb*Jl 

<^s>tja cbl3 o| 3 ^ coljJl <^-^3 I-LJLa ^3^3 c^Ujl 3 -*-* y^ 

a_aUa* fijJun^ 4^>r^« 3 * L^vSj^i cbib *y b c^j (3 (j^-^ jb*3 £]i" d^j^ 2 _ilj jbJjj3 
3 obvj'yi ^ ILJjaS^ AJb*> dbl3 bj,j ca! «Ip 2 alU a aJL^j 

. Aj»lp A_aIIa* A^ryAJ Aail? * Q jddL* <Lib»> ( jy» l ^ **\j^ C LoJ b ^ b <d~$y 
^Jbr ^jp A olULi Lfc3 3^^ ( 3 ^ LS^3 a3LoJ*I Ajub*Jl 

a3L-*i y\ C^JlT ijbvjj (jlS3^lj i LJ^aS^ A^r^» dbl3 3 &j cb*^ 

■ L^S^i c <. -j3o Obb^l ^jA ^ 033*^1 j i LJ^ aS^ 

. a3L^ ^p*^y* L^iw\j>-j 

caJ»Ip aj 5\_£ djLil to Ip aaLIa^ ^1 ajlbJ C)\ L^i JajL^aJIj 

. Lo -4 Sw&iil a\3/7 all a!*^J| jui&lyA a3Jl£]\ jla!U£ 



ii?jJjl ^L3l 3 [ 3 b)! 

. aJ_vAAL« jl a! 0/7"* A bl 3 ^ .bill 3 ^ 1 ^ bjJb l^-L* (Jj^l sj4rl 

* a\^:1\ bl 

Lo. ^ ij aS^AxJ c^wIaLI 3 -W? jJ-IaJ ^_ 1 p J,bJl 3 -W ^ 5 L^3 3 ^ 3 ^ .a^jjJ bb 

. i_Ajb 2 lllj aIUJIS^ Cibi-S^ <^J>ry) 

bl :Uja 5" c^^WsJl Jiljj -^b«b ,a31ajI b|j 

. jb3“lj LaL? 1 J (jbb'yi cl)b*" 
\ aLvAAiLI blj 

I LJ^aS^ cb^« e-Aw3Jlj 3--W 2 J 1 3 3 h 3LsKj ( 3 ^^ 3 ^ ,£ b 2 3 ?, “ 

?b 3 brjj lJ_A O_^o cl) 1 bl 

bj |bij_a5^ cJaa3 3^-v 2J^ 3 bH 3^-~^ 3^^ 3^J Ajob b|j 

. ^1 \j7Tk-7~ C)~^-J 3 
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1*1 | [sSjja^ c-Lai cpJ^Jl 3 ^jl^Jr! OW 3^*^ ^JjJl IjjJiM a*JL LIj 

. M j' ^>*31 3 -43 ^ 

3 Li" ^Ij4r! cjIOJ L^3 ^LJl C)j£j ^jJl (^5^J ' a_oLp LI aJ*)LJ| o j_& aJj>-lj £ji^ 

jLljii" cJSL-^l 5j?n jt ^LJl j^o ^jJl ]LiLjl Ljj coj^ilLLl aJL#^! 

: cLrtS'bUl 

j! j>^-w*>l jl c^<3rl A*jL LIT j! ^ jl , aLLJL>- LIS" jl yj * I IL& 0 01 L| 

. jJL-l A*jL i_JlS"^ 

cL^Lpr^ 3 ^ p-^->- L L^-i ^ ji tjg^ (_5^ OLiSl LI ■>/? a ll ai-A y* aJj>-lj ^Ji" aOL-j 

^owwvj JjLJ^I aJ^j caoLp a_JL ^o-^vj ^LJI aOLj ca^jjJ Ll^ ^jjDl LiL*^ 

. aJUjI aJL 

c^J ‘ c-jjisJlj 3 ~l^ 3I ^jpj Cj^3 o^^L 5 ^p 3l^-> a^-jJ*! aL^LIj 

^^p ^wisJj .c-^ilisJl JLLOl ^IjLv-l ^L^®*y c A_^i\p Oj^ JLL^ JLj c-ol5" ^jJL 
cJli" ISJ IL& c O^LL? ir^J tJLL 3 JlJj <— olS" ^JjL ^jpj t(j\Lli" 

• VJL / 5 

. (Jl^- ^^p aJU:I cLli" LI Llj 

lij ^jP cPwLsjj tC-LlSj JLL 3 ^Jp 3~L2-J A^jlJL"! A^>rjJ*l aL^juLIj 

5^1 AjoLj p( j\3^L^ ^jP c_^wl^sjj cc-OlSj JLL 3 ^jPj jj^oli" ^j^P (j wLy^.j ^^oLrl A*jLj 
Lp L -L2j LlLJlj It j\jili" ^p c-^wiSsJj tc-oLSj (JLL 5 ^jpj ^jp L-L^j" 

. A_«j>r^l»! A_P (JwU^J Lp (. -Jw\iCj^ cA^r^Ll A_P <« ^wlisj 

^jJl ^LLj^I ^^-L-U "1lL« jl Lj*y JLl o^sj 01 A^>rji*l aL^oJI aJ5j 

I^pLi^-I ^jSvj: ^Jl jj-a^[! 01/il aJ J-v^ jJl ^L^jS/I aJ y&S>- cf± 

^ip iOJ^i" O^o 01 A-yg j) a/2. >0.1 ^ .^LLj^I cLa ^^P tiiJ^i" O^^J 01 A-j^rlj , Ajc* 

. ^L? » J 

lilji jj-^j , ljl aL^juLi (3j '(O^j ur aLsLi ^3 aO^ji A^>rji*i jj-^j 

^ jJ L^ A-JjJrl aJLLIj cO^^J wL L AijJrl A^»rjJ*l JJ-^J ,AlJl L-^3 AJisJl 

Llj Olj ^ 3l0 aL-^_LIj , ( ^I^Jl cpL^'yi jj-^ LJl l3 ^>- JLp-^Oj 0_^o 

. AJL^iLl 3 1 aJLv 2 iLI 3 
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C aJl a/S X aj /^P -j c Jrdl a/7 Q\ a ^j_Pj t ^jP-j C /jP ^S'yJ jJ a 3 ^dJ I ^ 

Ah/?:ll 3 4 j*y[i )\ fij-A ^53 . aL/? a ; aj y&j 1 a! y? a ; Ad® 5 **- 

y^sj 3-^jJL® jU l a! »/7 a ill ^3*dd c^-lsJlj L^JlJ y& L^JJL® 3>} 

did*3 aLL 4 ^! Idj , AX*» cJ*^}\ a/ 7 a a \*\ j cAsts^J t -j*^A yarLl . . jflJai I 4 JIJ y£* 

. dd*^ ^4 L^_>r lj 



bUull fl£i4 J [cJliJl J^siJl] 



jiallaJl J* [JjSM d~?tJl] 



-Lw« 



W J» < 3 j 



L^1wL>-| £)j£j lj\ AjUJ ^/2J U2J d«~d C_d-3lj J L^^J\SS>-\ Ajb fijJjs-J 

. aoIS”^ aJ^L /5 

3 ^jJl 43 1 .ildl wUP ^1 j-'~:./ij./?-vll 3 

.^jjtjijlj ajjLilj AiL^'yij (jl^lLlj tjL^jJl .^Idl Ad .a Id I wUpj c^|SsJlj 

3 ^XLwlSsJl i^yjSj yzJjJr^ d-dd ^CLw^^b ddta ~b ^ y/7^\ 3 j 

A^Jri y» dUi £* 3 Jj ^ j%-pl ^ 

. Ol^- 4 *^ d^L« 3 id^Jd/3-^ cpdSj 3^-v^J 

jld-sLxj Id ^ it (j*y ca®i_xJi a3L3j 4_aLL?-Li 4jjj^aJl 

Add 3 ‘— d-3l 0*y C A®l*Jl A«l_*Jl AaJlai.1 Afllk-lt AojldJl y3 *q\j (Xy>r 

LfoS ,*33- 3 ^ 3 ^ CAxSCoJ*! A :J Jl 3“I A^ljJl Aj^j^dJ*! . a J j C^*3otjlj 3 

c_^3rl oli Aj y* j^jS^ [LJj^S^ c3^3ti*l t^jUrl ^jP 

^-^>- ^Jl 3 ^^ c a3J3»I AjJl3-I aJ«IjJI a3^JI ^,,'-? , a ’> J ,{jy^- aJ^S^ oUjl y 2 ^. 3 3 

, U U li* j c c3-v^j 0 3 >- 1 y 2 -*-! 3 3l** j 1 ^-3J 3 ^ 

: oLS^I 3lj 

^jLa^t AL?L>-'yi J-?tJ dU-^J cL^-J^?r ^y2^AJ wL?“l L^d^A3 | ^3" cdlS^ oli 

L^_*dy Aj^i^>rjJl •sS-Aid iil d^U C-l2jd*3l y2j\-aj j Cj\-S^\,\ 

0 ^ d-Aad CA^JijJl jJ& AjiILlLI y2yi) o\j CaJL- CA^>ry> 

. Ajjiljll A^jljJl j\ AiiL>tii 2 uiljJl Id I 4 -d^-Ai 
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P ■ *—■ tlpbi L I ^ - <? ■ a j *}b ! Ll^r- dLlb" 0 |j 

^jjl^l ^LLI Lh ■ 5i ji At jj-' J-! cLgjtjJr ^^LLl y iUj £~° tLib 

^ Iji 1 ^y» Jj>- I j wL>- 1 ^ ci ILL$ C Lo^w.,’-? . d ) /^P jJj£ ^ ^>r I j -^>- 1 j ^jS”" ! (_£ I • I J *Aj>- I J 



. Lib y\y^~, ^*3 _^l L$jb o^-^“ Laj ww^-l 
OLjSsJi 3 AjjJlpcilj ^*3rl j li> AJ 2 Pl^Ll A-JjJrl L^-La a3^J| ^yS *J&& ',A^bjJu]\ Lalj 

. y ^^.3 



Jb [^bJl C~?"tJ)] 

i^A-bOlj Jj-Lv^jl s-L £-» Pjjl /^Llj cLJLj A y y (JjPI tji-l p*j>r ojbp ^Aj 

. Liu 

: dTcJ^jU ts Ji^J! Li 
^j~Siju P 4_«bj! ^ ij 1 U lla UL^-^ilj tObb^>r^jlj cOLxsjJl !^aj *_~«i 
o^j U-'~->t-L j-LLit s-|_jL V ajjjjb 2 -^ Ibjys i^-WaJ tALsjjl ^aj (j 1 __ r ~Sl*jl 

jj[_pl j-*> (_£-Ul ^LJl j^_aj ^*L y 2 -*- 1 . ■ Ll pi . >bSj cLib P ^jj^l 

tjUSfl i j~£jl*i ji y^H I l j^ J ^i ^ lijj t»;j)j-Lil-) j-»i j-&* iSl tol^Ul 

. S JjLr ^ >^l pV j^Sl! p'y oSl t>^l fU^I ^P-il j3 il 

jl fijijUsilj ,^3-L 5 bl bp tLU Lb 0 L~Jk*jl* 3 jl laUail 4_Lljjlj ajjJj^]\ LIj 
(<—j r- ) ‘(^ l -r J ) j- 4 s-^L Lib J-U^L (l_j (r) y* s-y P Lib 

(j Libj tSjjjij-Lil (jL*j (j (t-j) L _ r J (y) y**->. (p 4 J-^J ti^UspL) 

. i^-^~ c4«ojlw\Jl 

y\ 0jjj^2 Jb ! c3-W^ bl 4j^ aJ^Lp 4-J yP ijL^5^j<L3 ijll^ljJl aI^jjjJLLI blj 

(^ L r J ) y 2 ^ *^b ‘(v) f'- 5 (p y) y s-y 1 ^ LilJi (i_j ^) ^ P Lib 

. JU jAj (l^) jA (t.j) (l_j) ^L*j (p 4 J-*J t ('-r J ) J-® 

A^iytil Lai t ^y2J ^ Ji (3 ^-o-jb ^ Ajalp A«^jP Ob^otU5 ijLw^bLl A^^yJlj Al?jjJui.l Lalj 

lp) (J^*-*. ! < *-P^^ Aj*^b 3 Lalj .jJ^bLaLtlJ A^aj^ Li'^S^U AjabJl 

(lP ^) ^ ^ tL#ib (^ lp) ^ ^ 3-W2J ^UJl 3*^^^ 

. olLp lj-& c^JjtjaJL (<»p cLoJb 

| Xyy>r cb 15" Olj 
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bib j! JL bj 4j\ aLj L) b-^sjLi L)b-A?bb Abydlj 

M (l_j) j»b b (^ l_j) !ti-ba tbib M (^) j»b b (i_j) (^) 

jv^vjs^ Lbjl ' ^) t J^K-aiL; i .2 i ^) j-*j oli ( j^s yjj U*y c bib 

t (?T ) Up" (‘- r J ■* '-r') J-* uy~ (/T ■ 5 ) L)b>0 (^ ) (*b L* (^T ^) 

tA-i IbLij (j) ^ip ( l -r J ) J (^) ti-b* 5 blj ,c_bL>- 1-La i (^- ) j»b b (i_j) ,j*'J jb"" -l2j 
. ^--Jj-liail jAj tbib *y (._j) j*b b ( 2 :) (‘v) ( j^j !JS-U^ 

cdLwbb 0 jJ)j^ 2 _SIj | (jwLy^j <bV j~£jCj *Ai ^IjJl lalj 

^l*Jl o\^A*)j\j Lg-wv^s_P L*Jb ^ 3 y *-& Jl ^*3 

i ^JLaj c^3lJl oLS^Ll ^-^a Jy2J>-l C-blbw^Jl J^2_>-1 2 JI cOl^3rl X-P-i 

. ^ulSvJtj^y ^jJlX-^w« ^l*Jl 3 d^jp lb L^da £.^d> ^ b3v*J J 

0^ (Jbd>-'y *A»>3 dlS""" ^j~£jCj *j\3 djj^*r jl dbl3 dlS""" 4^>rjbl Lalj 
^3ocJ (jbJabtjlj *Loj|jJlj 4_£i3 3 balj ,lji^w>- ljb-3 ^Jb"" ■ b-^-bS^ 

b_j) t ^y 2 ju£ COjjbjJ* 1 OL^-Ari (_£wL>-b ( < *-r > ^) !3-b<^ b| 4j*y CAjllb^a AdJ*- 

^ £“! J-A 3 ^' £* ‘('- r J ) (*b b (^ ^j) Jy* *>b V|_5 t(‘-r J ) y> up ((T 

. Jbi jAj tJ^bbJl (j (^) ^»b bj tA^JIjJlj Ajjjjj-iJl (j bib (^ ^) ^y> 
L^^SCb 4fllbll AbLv^“i b»l ,^lj^*AJb fiwb^a ^Jlib^a 4bd>- jb^Sb*_L3 (jbd^bbl Lalj 

. L^LwabJ 

‘J~^L) (^) or _J (l-j) *j [ jJ Aj*Ai [ ^l^Jl 3 wi*3 Lalj 

bJb jl cjj^^Jb ;Uy a *.*,'<? '3 t bbb c_-^) 3^-v^-S 

I bJ^i l-bajl jbil ^}b-^ (J,J 4Jbv2-5j t bb b b E )^ 

t^bJl ti^Lb'yL (l_j l_j) ^ ^ J'AJa'yij (l_j £ ) j* s-(_^b 

tJjbJb (^) (i) 'lsLt^' <j L*tj .Jb* j-*j ^b^rl 

4_bjJ l J-bb ^j>Lil ^SLi t^_brl ^j-L ^LJl ^j-L bib (. > . 2 ) bib (^) 

\ (3-W 5 bl 4j\ tSJdb A ol b a ^**S^jLLI 2 A_»bJl A-fli-bllj L)bl2^Jl blj 

! ij-baJ t^»bJl tJ'^LbVL (^ jj, b*-^2 SjjTJlII CaL^JtI b (i_J 

. Jb£- jAj tbib (^ s-(_j^ ; ’ V j*- 4 j-*j bib (^ ^_j) ^ 

jt ^rbbi ti-baJ toL^rjil (j ^.bbj C— bx-f- ^ULi 
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3*1 yl j\P 4^*AP^ 3 bbbc^ jb33J*i blj 

^ a3C3*1 \ ^1p ^ cL^-wv^ulS^ ajj^j^i]\ a3L3I ^1p Ly.3 

y 131 a- yJ^ byp» -^3j y>3Jl c3l3lj 3 ^jjy3l 

. ‘LaJS'j (w^s-^j ^J3~b 

ji 31 caIT^JL- a3S3i a3L3Ij C AJiy>r 4p>ry JJ 4_prjJ*l 4l„/?~l»li a 3? yjl blj 

4-j^ri <3b3i l«1j ,jl>c^>jj 3>ls /» ^«^3i ^y y 

l*|j ^js* ^ jlji y^ iji y>- 13 & oir 131 o^o *v jj :3y 3^3 

. £_J3b l^by- jly'yi ^j 3 jj^u iL/2ili 

y233' j^SvP ^3 [b33l Cb?t3l] 

AiJl^- £« t Jj^l Oy 3^'j c c3^' yyj V33i y syM J^f y ®jbp yj 

. JS-U31 3 Aiiiilyj (^juSCJi 3 

* a 3S"" cblS"" ob coL^rjll blj 

C^j/2-uJ-Jl ^3o<_J ^ (_£y*3*l L^3ly*> ^^SsJtjJ V ^jJl clyL4 

li* 4-^S\P <jy bJb V yjyll C-*i>j *3 y_$ ^<>3 .J5"" <^j)y3lj aJ^ 

^JS* bJb ji 0jj)y3lj | Jjbp 13j Aj^y caJiS"* bj b 4^»jl3lj Ajjjyi 3i ^SifCjj C dyp 
yj cJ^iJlj (^) ys (cp) ^ J b y 2 ^ ^ij c(^ y) <j^3 b ^ 333 c(y 
cA^jljJl 3 bJbj C^jy3l (3 SjjyaJlj (y) _y (cp) u^ 2 ^- *0^ 0^ 

. Jl£ 

jl [ Jj-W 5 Aj^y Ajalp A^P (j Cijll^lsJl A^jJlj Aj^jj^ii.1 L»Ij 

c(e ^ ) ( j~J ^b L® (^ lj) ( j~ J IjT *y LJlwb c(^) ^ b (cj Uil^ 

^ wJ b ^yix . J I^cJLL) £-« -(s^) (^) (v) ,j^ b 

, Jb^ y^j t(cp) ^*3 y 0^ (^) y^ (^) 
bbJl Ab j*}\ bl c ( y£jtJl 3 A-ojI^ *)j Aj^lp AJ^P jb3otJL3 ijLly^Ubl Lalj 
(s^) b y 2 ^. «3“b^2J Aj*)b y2j3l 3 ^y*}b blj cbbl jj^bbJl 

(^) y» *y cbil^ (^ cp) ^*3 b *>b Mjj Cj»bjl JS'^-Wb 

(^) a^jLj (v ^) y 5-y* M jl5" Jij cbil^ (cp) ^*3 

. ib3>- ib_A c^Jb*3lj (‘-p) 
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b« b»Jb ^ ■ c3~b^ ISI Aj^ ca-v^Ip- aJ&^p jLw~S^*_J jbv?bbli 

M (l_j) L _ r J j*b la (^) (l_j) L _ r J la Jp . JtJ i c5-Wsj jl tlajb ^ (^) 

5-lJl O^J *y ^lji*>l! (l_j) !j*^ (■i j 3 Ob 2J Ij^y ,b>jb 

bp*" (b (b ib >® op- (<r ) ‘(b b r b ^ b bj tAj 

( j~J la ^jOJL& C jAII? j-Ssj tJ^jjJl) (^ i)j ,c_aL>- IjA t(^) (._j) jir Jij t(^) 

. L-JjHai.! jAj tlajb V (s-*) la (^-) (o) 

' 2alUll Ojjj^Jb jbbb ^*b jJ^ jljbb «bJjS JSbyb i^j^sjCd b>lj 

ji toL^Jrl j*P-b L»^_^SCp Sjj^bJb j-* 

. l *^^P li ^ l ^ a A ^ ^v*> ^ 

£pi (j ^O-^i ^jh * G \ 0^ {J*^^** t4^J ^ jl C^jlS*" (, Jlj-a-aJl L*lj 

£^b *y bb b jl djJjb^Jb !(jwL^> lil Aj^ CAjllb^ ^bj>- (jbb^bbl ( j- 4 

e/V^J (b ,b y“ b b ib ^ bb ^ b) f '- 5 (r) Ct" 

b (b L _ r J AjjS' olsjt j b)j (b b 

0L*-t (j (^) tfS (l_j) la .(^) 4j jS' olijl j (l_j) 

^ ! (3-W 3 bj Aj^ AJ«Lp (jbj^>r^Jl bbji^Jl b«lj 

^> j£j ^l*Jl ^3*)li?'yb b« ( jjaju3 cdjj5Jlii oLgJri fib-A 

jAj tja^l) (^) _^gi (^) or -b la Jzx-i Jj^l) (^r)j ^L-j) ^jaJ 

. L^LjJ^r yj iwb^_^ . *■ 1 b Li 

fJbJ C^jA’lSsju'y I 4 ^ 4 jj*3> AJb-4 jl dbl5^ A^r^4 C^bb j-bJlj tt JljJbJl Lalj 

C^bJl ^jb a<? 1J AjuL« bi a,^» g \a AllSl!l A^»rji*l a\*/2 ~\\ b»l 

p ^Jb/2j^lj ^jb> J cL^-Jp ^j\^5^btl4 ^bll bO-^J ^wLai.1 ^j^LJii ^y» ^libl <bbL«j 

^j,h *6 ] bo^Jbj bO-^ bb^^ | 2 jj! ^jllwwJ A-uib^bi a! a/ 7 a * llj 
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yS- ^jSj . j ijyS> -^>-1 ij^h^ t 

. Cf* c£ j>- % ^ 4^»jJLLww^« <LjlJL^-I 



^UJl ^ [fe)li )1 £)l£«Jl ] 



(Jj .,ff ^ ‘USj: 



<UL~9)j ^LiiJl cjAj*J J-tfAll] 

. 1 <J^3 L^>I.AJ l ^ < p l>LXg3 3 y ^^LJLlI 

I^L& jlS^ oj , LJ^aS^ c^Jb^jsJlj 4^3 i^S^L 4 l ^ *}? *q i j\ A^»c-juJl Cj^ y^3 

^y *. J 4_lSsJ LlLs jJj ,4^3 j^SlLa 4 JLju Cj^e-1 4 4-^ C|t-w*Or £ uSCl L ys>zl^ Lo-^j>r 

. 4»<3 jjSlt 4 4^./? < A C ^ 4j 1 

tO^!> oJ^ 4 ^|5j Ciwiij- 4 ^ d)| ^jjrLdlj 

. ^Jjoiilj *ui IjjSJl 4 4_/? , a i 'Vj tOil> 

( ^LJiJl $,y>r d-^LaOr 1 4 «y? A llj tj^Sl <.\ j*^p\ 4^3 t. Jjll^il ^y^bytj 

Lo^JLj Ifo3 jX+t2*)l\ L^3 ^jJl ‘LaJjlUj tA^wLfl^ 4 ^X-^J 

4-uL5^ z^ 4 aJ-v^L^I 4^J>lj cbj^j 4 -j y ^<umJ 0|jrv3^ C ■ 1?-^ J 1 l-L>- 

oir ji JbU jSi £ 4 j*jj 1 y& j JL~5 ^jJ ^>-'y 1 wUP wbM 

Sfj-o^~ Ojj t<Jj^ ^|Ss-JlJl ^£3 (3 ^y^yfij (3 

^ y±£- I^£jA */2 il j Lp^X 3 ^ 4 0 ^"* CCI-Jtill ^^3 U ^ ^ Lpj ^?^ 4 ^( 3 ^^ 

. £jty\ jSLiJl L 3 



JjSn Ji^Ji ut 

3 £1)*^ 3 4^>rlljj J^JU3 

4jj^X?^ c I ^ip 4 j * •* ^ l)^^J 0^ 

(l (^ S^) ! 13^55^ CaXJlS^ A^ryA ^rcXiS^ yC^>ry* /y» 4^r^-3 

, LJ^aS*'' ca 35^ 2jL- 4_JLw*> ^y*ryA (_^ j **/? ll ,,Xr^35^ ^j^ 4 ,(l r ) 

V>^ U^-J» 0 ^ ■(' %) it* (' l -r J ) t>* (v 21 ) 

4-prj-* 1 (' 21' ( ' v) l)^3 (v 21 ) U^! c2-Jpr '^ry 
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C A^y>r aJL^> £tIL) ^LSjS" A-^^J (J £ j*W? 

. UlJu AJLj , (yyj) (^) L (^ 

^lidl JiCiJl Uf 

j»wbti Ji_v2^- A^lSj coU^-SIa A^JjLa i— aJs^JU^ 

. iS j>~ \ IfJL* d^lj Ajs-e^jJl l-aL^I £A ^LiSl (3-W 5 

\\jSyO^ caJiS*" aJLw*> £eJUj CAj^r^® (_£ ./J llj ^jcJlS^ ^*j/® (Jj^l !A*Jji L^2 j 1 A^-bJl Aj j^y/ 2 j 
A^- dl yy y y>J !o^L> (t ;r) y £yi Mi (l_j t) y ty (^ ^) ^ 
y (jliJl . JjSfl JSljJl (_^l Jjjj <£j & -!l ylSC*jl>j c^yyajl yy> LSjX^ (_}| 

(y 0 CK? (v (T ) dr" fry ^ , LJ y£& C A-A5^ A_J Lw*> C A^l5^ Ay*r J^C lJlS^ 

^ cJlill c (SjS CeJj-lib c(l ^) 

g, (c— A ^) y 2 * 2 ' . C A^jy>r aJI^a> C(_ ‘zjS’ A^lS""" aJL^>j i^C, jx.^2 4^jj>r &^S>rjA 

£yy yyj tJjjX Ji £yX <_£ji^' to^Li . (l ;r) y*j 0 r^ (‘- r J 0 y 

(^ (r) yv -<Jy f ‘(' 5 ) y fry 1 ^ (y ') y fry X? (y ■>) ^ ‘l 5 ) v>^' 

A-wlS^ 4_^ryj cy r Jt v i? 4_j^>r ^y ,(') (<r) y* (' ■>) y fry 

1 __ r ~J (^) y2jy (iv l) ‘(y) i_r^ (^) y 1 *^ ■ L^yi"" ti-Sy- yiL- <.iSjS 

. a^5^« aJL*JI OJ c(^) 



^JUJI JiUJl tffj 

C A-Jy J_fiy A-Jl5j cc_ aJ^^Ju^ 

a^-LJI ajj)j^3^ ,aj^Ax^J| i— «-^- ^ « ll a»wLp 

i^y 2 -*^ [) v 1 ) ^1^3 (^ ‘'^ , ) ^ 1 ^" C aJ^t y>ryA ^clJ ^j^lJlS^ yy>ryA ^jA , AJLw*» 

(Ji (Jl A^s-jlJl L y 2 t jij C^JlliLlj c(l ^) 

(^ C—a) , LJ^SS^ c A^jy>r A^JLv*> A^J^*’ C^yljiS^ ^jA . (_^ J* */? ll 

(j - 4 cJliil ^Sooj COJ-liLlj c(l) (^) (' S^) (J/* X? 

eJi-L^lj c(l ^ j ( I t-y 1 ) (r c-A ) y 2 ^- ■ ^ y 3 ^ *• " < ^y r y ^3 

f ‘(' J ) (' y) ‘(y J ) ‘( J ) Syyirt ^yby ^yyj j tyy-^Jl ^j^juj 

Liy^ y>^ yy y AiX'j .y^i' yj (^ ^r) yi (' ^) (j ^) ; Jy 

» « 9 (l k^y ) ^jA ^3 (^ c—a) ^y 2 -*-} . y£& c Ayy>r a^JLv*» 0 -«a iSj^" aJ5" a^JL^j 
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anr {JjX+t ailj yA 'j (^yCysJi c(') <j~J (^) 

^vS'OU j c(l ^) y2**$ (l yZxjy c_g) .JS""* | 

(,(^jX~P <ulS"* A^*r^« Agrt^lJl y^S* ^ (.t^yx^p L^ijc>rj 

y2*y i(^) (<— (r S^*) , LJ^aS^ C 4«j^>r <LJL^> 0JUL) ^iSj^ '^j >r 

. <LJL^Jl c^JlS^ o| (^JjJi^lj c(^) 



J^JiJl Ulj 

i^jLjSsJlj jl c^i\jl aJlS" A^ uLvSsJij A-jX^Jl aI^Ju^ 

JjSlt ■ ^ IX aJt\^\ Ajj^igJ <^ % ^S>- % )I I cl^i-L>-j aJlS^ 

t(l r- ) ('- r J 0 (?r t -r J ) ! Uj-fl^" iaJ}^- V’\>* (j^ 

C<LjJg>r Ap-y* ‘LJjg'r ^yp-yA yA ^LiJl , y^S- y^ixj 

3 ^ryLiS^ yA oJlxll ■> ^ (' <r ) (v 0 (<r 3 ^ 

,^» li (l ^) Jj* i,^Z> %i (l-J I) ^jSj (^ i_j) ^y> S-(_^ V !tJj-SS~ tA^iS" A_jL* £c^J 

\) ^ X? (^ ‘3 lJ^ !^J-aS"” Ajj^r aJL- yj tA_^rj_« (j-* 

aAS"* A_jL^J (J, jX^p <Lj^r- A*?r^ 1L jCL«jJlLl (i) ~-S (^) ^jA 2 * ■ 3 (* > 

(l) (^) p**? ('- r J 0 (j^ j l 5~“ X? (^ V 1 ) l _/ 2J V ^r>r aJL^ <-LSy^ 

y2. XJ ,1-JjaS^ (,A^y>r aJLv*> (Sj^ A-JlS^ A^>ryj t^C, jX^p \^y>r OLv- ^*»^L^Jl ._/■ ^ 

^LJI „ jliJl Jl lUjJ u~^- ‘(0 a*X (^) ^lA 2 ^ ( L r J 0 1^X5 (^) a*X ( L r J ) 

y2XJJ S^) ^1^” ■ I-Jj-aS^ (.Aj>y>r ^.JL^ iSj)^ (S j*-^ 'b-pry* y* 

2JL- ^«lxJlj .C^JlxJl ^J,l ^j~£xj c(^) U* 2 "*’^ ( < *^ J ) (0 

yzxjj c(^ ^ . LlS^aS^ c<LJjj>r (S j*-^ 

. 4j>c-JjJl ^ (,<^yyS\ ^SLxj (l) L j'*-^ (-^) y 2 -*- f r‘ (v 0 

( jO«wLaJ*I ^w\j>-^ A^re-JuJi ^j/g . Q i |%— A 3 Ci^JjJi^lj A^vwoJ^-l cjl^J 

^lij <3 u>r^J 3^1? ( ‘<Sj : >-^\ (jj ^ySLxP L» 

v) ^ ‘(^ ^) ^3 (' ■ 5 ) (^ ^ ') y> u^X' 

‘0 (r) u- 2 ^ (' :> ) (^ (r) f ‘(^ (r) (^ S 2 ) (^ 

. i -ij lWl l 
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4j*y litil ~ * C JiV ^ (3 4 j 4LJ^ 0 ^ Jjililj 

Lg-j iJLwJl jjS' JsjLiJ ' j*~U „ .. j ^LJLil (j 

. ^ 4 j)j^ -kjL™2 

cji^oi (SJ & jir a 3 Aj*t^j3lj . (J^ lycygJl a 3*3 A_^3rl L«1 

CdjjjV?*>U!j ^lj^*>L)l wL 3 LgJ-P iijwL^- (_£ yt-v^JlSo jS> 

oJlS"* tjl Lg-Jj 3 j>^^ c^JlS"* L)| ^^v^L *w^ >^^>cJ»l 

ji ^Ip ^IjjJl 3-W 5 L«^wL>- 1 iO^ 4 ^ a^3t1 o-w*^ a3^Ju£ JSLiJl L»lj 

A^CoJj ^Jy^jCL^O *y 0 ^ ,( -Jj^wtJl <L^s_*lLi LI A ll /^a L)j^ 

CA-JLajJLa (_£wL>-j (3-Ly^ 0| A-gjl.5 A^t-jlJlj , £A jl lAalLll 

j\p C-Jl5*" A^rc-jjJlj a3*3 a 3^L3 [c^JLxjl jSLiJl Lalj 

l_^_J| La C(jO»Ltjl iS^>- \ OjIS^ L)1 L^-La [jjj^- jk^2 Jl ( j^OtSo 

. jj^iv^LLl ^Jjs 3 cJ IS"" Oj 

/^a a 3 ^j^LJlll l)j£* !a^ 3*“- j^al A^3rl A^*rL3 J 2 J^^Jl Lalj 

ep^LaJl jx-^2 ^Lp 3- W 5 cJliJl ,<ii aJl*jcLwwJ*I aJL^JI ^*>l^*jl 3 ^-^ .oLwLtjaJi 

,< Jlj^Jl A^5\jtAi ^jA ^oL3l 3 i^yS" ^Lp ^LJl ^ 

,^LJl L^-Jlp ^J^2j 3 ^^lIv^UL-1 ^jA ^aliil 3 3_/^a2J^ l)j 5^ ^w»LLl 

^jA ^j*iLa] 1 jl cL^-wLp 3-W 3 l)| J* ^ 3 Aj^e-j3lj 

^IjjJl L)j A-oj 3 cJliJl 3j , Ajalp A^Jis^ A-wv^oci*i d^«Jl 

3^-s^ 5 L)| A»oJl^ ^^aliLlj j^3^\ 3j C A_JLaJ_fl>» (^-^>“1 (_5^ 

jSLiJl 3 3j ^/lj 

3j 3 Lo3" ^LJl 3j 3^)' 

. C— -J jjl ^j^Ss-P Jjo Aj^c-JlJI ^3^ot 5^ ^alill 

^0 ijlSCll OUljal^t ^ [cJl^Ji 
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^\j &y>r (3 AS^jJl dblS" L AJu4 ; la Llj t .^rll ^Sjb L ^-wwUlJl 

* Aj^ A-i Ajuj^l JJLstjJj c^b-^Lbl 

. Jj*yi JSLtJi 3 Ljjl c^^AsJi 3 tJlj bis" bi 

. 3^-^ 3 ^Lil LllJ blS" bjj 

. Libil 3 ^-bJl L^ LjJL blT blj 

. ^131 J^JtJi 3 bJijj 3 j* ^ 3 Ljjl bis" d)|j 

3 LS" 3 A^oL^sJlj A«wo-SCjl 3 A^c^lJlj 3 AS- » ^-L^l 

(^ £ i v 0 jirulr :jj^i jslji ^ j fi\ \ jn. .j> y* ^ oi^i 

j, j ^ i lj|) jir Li 5 " (j -ft » i ^ ^) blS" LiSj 
^Ij j^p £j£>r 3 ^S^Lil cb IS" L a_l* c^iU^Li .1 i^SjA L 13^ ^-w*aiJl 

j) jl (-^ ^) £]>S" Lj Libj c(^ ^) ^jS" j! (c-j|) ^JS" LI Lib [Li^jLS" ib^^Lil 3^ 
j»lL. jp ^1 t(j j) ^ j! (-* ^) JT j' (D 3 bb (j 

3^L-i“l 3 h fi jbLl -l^Sl^jJlj cajuj ^ I aJ jJLu 3 c 3h 3^1 3PJ 3^-ibll 

. 3 '^J^L^*I 3 W L^-ft Ojy*A-A 



(.iSyS' aSLL-I ciblS" L a_l* ^j- 3 2 - Llj , a-LsiUj aSLL -1 ry» <^Sja L !b-Jbll ^~w*ubl 
3h c_Jj-Jb)l 3r*«b l-^JlSj cAJlygiil ^jJL aL^u ai^-Lj ciLuLl (3lJ ^ aS^lJIj 

^) 3S0 (<— ^l) blT Lis" ^ cil> (-ft -^) 3^3 ^ ^ 4-jl) blT Lis" .bljJiS" caL^jLj ^bjl 

/ lLJ! /ru I * <4 & 






wi t 1 






. a»vL 3 -Ij 



t 5^3 



CAJl 



iLlj aSLL-I (^ 3 "fb L 



br* 









L^_L4 CwL>-Ij bijLLi 1 3 b^-flj I $.lj^rl ^wlxj oLLjbl ^w\P bl .(Jj'yi 

^Lbl ^4 LI 1 (J L,^j 2 j ^ I $.1^-1 ^jj» ljj>-lj L^ 4 CwL>-lj ^jS" i^Luij ^ L g-aj ^ I $.1^-1 ^j-4 
^) ^|Sj (-b c_^) ^jSj c(-ft) Ljj (^) L^j (s^) LJ (^) ^jS" ILljiS" c^^s^iil 3 <— iJIiil 
CaLoL-I ^jA aSjLLj L ^4 3 L^jSJ ^ I £.lj^r I Jj>“l 3^L2J (i^ c)^ (i^ -ft) 3^3 (^ 

3)S3 ^(-ft) L|j (^) Ljj (‘*-r , ) LI (^) 3^" ■ Ll^aS" Ajsrt-jlil 3 Lj-iL^I *— 3 % ^kl>-\ ^4 Ljj 

3 ^* ■> ^ (j) u b (-^) ^b b) M b) ^ (j -*) Cb 3 b Cb 3 b ^) 

ob aL^jiLIj Jj>-Ij ol: aLojL c 3 L^j 2 j * y I $.lp*rl ( /^-4 3 SI oLLL-I i) l)I 
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^cjuj c(^ s-*) ^1^3 0 ) (j^ l) L®1 | LJ^aS^ U*wL>- 1 0* A5^Ljui.lj 

. joJl $.jJrl ^jPj cJlJUI ^J^JJLa £j . p ^SIjJl jJl>- (j^ ^) 

^\j $,j>r 3 ^1 ■^jjr^’^3 c a! a a Uj aJL^aiU L« ^-^aJI 

, 4y?y (*SjS aJL^juLIj (C, Jx^p a1^2s\,\ ij^J L* 4_L* Lli LouLSj tLo-gd» ^Ij j\P jl 

t0«3rl A*jL« (j .&) jl LojI^j (i ^ i s^O 015*” LiS" , bJ^i Jit* 

0* ^\s*s>r s ^\ ^Ld*! t^o-Jrl A*jL« (j _&) jl l)^^o 0! L«l LojI^ 0ii> 

I3| O^o Jj .0^ j-bL' A*jL«j 4Lo3rl 3 ^ cLojl^ 0* Apldal <LL»3rl 3 cLojI-S 

cl^lS^l^ijJl^'l (j^JaJlJ ypyj (j _& i e-^l) ^ 

A*jL« (j _&) jl (>& JS’" L«| LojI^j (i ^ i cj|) Ul 5" , ^lill <Jld*j .c^Jlill 
^1 fijjk 3 g-l y? a***^\j , ( j _&) jl (j> 0^ (t--jl) jlS" L<35^ 0lL> Cj-Li^l 

. jkdi ^Ip 3 ULLp jJI JjL^JI 



l/ t^' J-^'] 

U^ijj>-j | ^jo» j_a« y* i^S^\,\ 

S'^J jl ^>-^1 0/?j J 

JLvAJ^I d~2>J ^jSsj 3 0^ j' 0V?jJl a! 15”" L^lwlSj 4 j^Lpj ciU^lLl 

. 0^3 C^j ajlxj cJU^aJ^Ij 
$. l_iiLw»»3 ^cJUj ^wLaLI ^j\P $.l_LXl^li , 4_L/2JL« d^oLS^ cl)j 4-j3 4P^*/?^i*l 

JloJ^^ cU-^d* 3 jj^ JJ^J *yij ^^2 -jAj 0ll) J,tJi 

. ^wLaLI jjpl 0_^" 

y>-^\ ^jjb a a) 0lij (3^ (j^P 4 -jA*a?- d-JlS^ l)^ . aJL/? <? ; -a d-JlS^ cl)lj 

d-Jl5^ 0 |j Cj^ 0*^ ijlS^ (S^ Aju>cd^^ 

jJiM AjtjL® d-JlS*" lj|j Cjii^l <jj^ ^LoJ^r'yi . L?A3 0*^ ^j^- 4 

. ^-o3rl C)j2 jJ3“i ^Lda'y J AA3 ^IxJl ^-^a]1 0^ 

J^"!^ L5® [^bxJl J-^J'] 

: a*j . jt 

^«j L^a« ^jL 4^>tdj L^Jaxj 0^*j oL«w\_a« <^Sj L« ^L^Jl cJj^^ 

| IaIjjiS^ C0jlliJl L»| , A-^jJJaJ*! J 0^ ^yr jjJLAj C 4j5re-d (_^ ^>-1 oU-lA« 
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(T ) £_) (' ?r) t(i £ ) (i l-j) ^3 (v £_) cK 

J 5 } L r J ) ^ (v £_) ^ ■(-* (r) (■* 0 ^ (' 

)• -* c) b^* (* 0 b^ (' J ) 

r ) b^ 1 - -^4" ^ , LlS^aS"" c J ■ -^ ■ a j (JUajL . jj^ 1 L?U C-jLj| ^«LJj 

r ) b^" (j r*b ^ ■ ) 4S~" ^ a^-UL^ Lasl ^ ’) bb3 ^( ; 1 fr ) b^ (< 1 

‘(v <r) b^ crb ‘J^ d* (' £.) b^ o-b ‘(' ?r) b^ (v 



d|^s^“ ^jS"* , cajLj^?t 1 3 .^IjJLl*’^! c3liil 

, . * c ^ 
t(b^yLJl ^XoSj V Ci^JJaS^ ^jL^_JIj dd^J^ dV c A-b2_Ll wU P JjLw-^1 a>s^ i3^: 

. AjLxLI Q<X&, ^J^Jl d^^J ^ d^ 

£jj^> ^*i £j)j>r (j -^rj <-) (*bb- CjLjI J-*J |J-LklJl *^1 

£ & 

dJ^j-dd ijjLjJ*! ^*1.1 4 -JlP I^2*jIj , 0-3 l-S"" OoL>- 1 l_*Jl 

dtj^-SH c\j£* jl Id3 jl ,JlJIi! 1 d«l oj-Ldl aJlp ) ^ r Jt>yo^' coLj^Ij .^dJl djH 

£ £ £ £ *M 

^jL^j aJ_*JI ^jA jy>-^\ ^jJrl d^Ai d|jj3l d*l , jLxb 5 cdjj*^ uy*-*^ o3>3d d^Al?d 



, , fi. ^ , £. ^ 

yS' 4-^S- jlj^r d«lj ,aJl*J| C-«^J jlJ^« AjjL-wJ. 1 Jfiji^jJl 

o a^wLp - ^ a^wLp - di^ud-Ll a^wLp" ^wuL>_vo ^j«bj2»o^ , ^j)^SdA»Li 

. L^-L* 4_jo Li ^^uail J) •>- jl C*lJj«JJ 1_L?j^ A«wlp 4^/3 j */7 ■>- 



Ol^u l ^&2 [rt^j'b>JlJ ulj 



Ji [JjS!' d-?Ji] 

* ci^vd oLwLwLJl Ld , oLwLujj 

^jA *. b Pi cLo-^-j 4^n_J\j (3 *— dL,^ ioldSj' 

. f^Jrl 

dd c4jl?lj jl ayklii? L>1 y? a ll [olwLAldU^aj 

. L_diPj oli^>- dJ d^j 4?..,/? 

dd ^-^3“ IS*" c fiwLod* 0jJ^2« olwL&Ldi. L4 dL/2^ , ‘*^^_/^’J 
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jjj (jb ^-SsjblS"" J-oL<» l_4 Ij L^23 ]oLw^w\j>-J 

. t_ . ll b Ll ^| (__£3bi»l JlbLj^l 4£> jas-) 3blL-*\-« ^o-bl 

^®*yij cb^pbi*! ^*a*j ^b*Jl ixj obbg-bbl & J&S 1-4 bb^3 ' c^ly l^i^j 

^lLJI ^Jj O-Ap 3 obb^-JuJl £_b* j-/2_>e_L) oljJuj A^N-a 2j?rjJ ^-SCblS"" L^-b-P J-Ul^bl 
^1_P 4j?>t>- ^jl^lllj ^*>wLblj Aj^ebl j^-a ^J-^bbl ^-bJlj OJ_*Jl ^Jbo-S^j ^b’blll y& 

• jybl 

jjj */2 1 wLP ^^A-bll ^j^P *» ^ - ‘ 9 1 ^ aJs-^Ijj L4 L5^-^ ■ b^^-a b^b^bi bbb-®^ 

• bHjb-~^4 b^»bvuij^ buj ^1 bb |*-S\jblS"" cb*OjwL>- 
-A_bl cl)^^o (^bJl c bal y^y cbb^j ^o-«-*o C~~Jl fib-A ^j^a ^_ , j b ^\»\ ^^bJLll^ 

/jAjCj» ^jSj ^b^*)b>- % yi /yi*JLa 1 -La jbJjJLS"" C^jyblj ^jJkbJl (3 bp 4b . b-^ j^l 

4-w«-4^-l1J a_Lp 4*j 3 . b.-^o^ 1 -A3-1 (^bJl ^(3i 1*-A-^ ^-^3 -b^b-Vl 

^jJLjCL* IwL^ 3 cJs?*>b>-^l ,jji*Jla j-fl-ft $} (,^yo^- 1-L& IbJ^aS^ c ■ b-fli ^jjkjjl 3 

: olbbJl ^ bij 

43 Ij jl caJ^Ip b>b ./? L 1-4 ^bJl ‘b^ljA-p'y 1-4 ^jbl bbb-aJl ^ji>j I olj j) ^ «ba 

ObJ^l jl olllj^l (jyj 1 4 ««) 3/blj .cpblj £j I jZ * j Cjbl_P /^a O^bbJl jl aI^j 
^^-U bl \ bJ y£ .oblj^l c_3*!)b4 l_4 ^ bJLp $.ljJ lb-P jl?-J 1 ^23 A— *uijj *^b>- 

O^o b a-A_& b/^J $-1 Q**/2 ll filpl^j c^^«b-4 d^Jl c /j^>- 3-^blj 

. b^-wwv-^ Apb-yi? cJ 1 ^^ t l " J \jy ^ ^ ^ ^3 c 1-0 IS"" Oy^-i \^y l33by^ 

g.1 ^ d ll ^w-bvjb" c Ajt3 -AJ ^*l)OOl l^-wlp /» -,^ b-1 ^jA b bb?3 ,ob-b«j 

^ J* £ 

rj£- ^/?baJl ^bij A_L« ^jb’jblj c ^Jj>T ^AbvU jjjb-A ^..jbjll ^bblj C AjbJl J^y^l Jibvwa 

. r ^J-\ ^[ 3 L jUjJl 2Jl,il 

J CSy^-^ 1 bl A-b -bixj jj>-js b bb?3 ! o'y^baj 

. -Aj^jij |tbbi b/ 4 ois^>-bis^ 

. t3jb*> ^3 JbJb b)*)b ibb^iS^ c^^bJ IpLjI 1-4 ^-5^4: bbb3 !obj-Ji-«j 

t>* 

^ AjtjLo L>-3 ‘^-S'Jl ASj* j*. Slj cAjU^>- 
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C Ja-wwj j L^pxP ^ y 1 ^j^aJ ^ ^lp ^ b ^ y ?9 ^ j 

^ > * i 

, L^_l« i^JjJji*! ^^bJLil^ , ap^« caJLw*^ AJyb ^^jbl , 

. t_ . ,U \\ C ~> llj djjJl A^rjjjj C j\jddij c-^-Pj^db ^«aJ| (Jbcfljl AJ_^ 

^jbS"” « bJ j\P (3 jt-^^ b> AO IS" bb/23 , cl^b^J)^ 

CObJj^l ddl^J £jljJuJlj ^jjbdl Ajb£ *y 3 ^23 i bdl tA«Jl jbi^ 4 

A^dJj d^lSsjjj cAoS\^>- ^j/2*aJ ^tjlJl ^j^LaII ob«JJL« 3 ALflilji. ^JkjJl cpd S" C_3jpj 

t ^L>c3^ AJL» CaJa^A^ LgJ-* ^jJji.1 ^bJlSlj cA^^lJi (J^y£3jJl wUp 

. A-1aJl*j « 



jOc« A^r&lL* A£J& ^ip d^d\J ^ db Aj^j-yS? wL^vuJj .AisJUtilj 

O^d cljj>-lj L ^jlbLlj AaJJLLI ^Z 2 -^ d^^J db AjoL* jl c A^df i jl AbLSdl aIL«-^JI 
aoIS" ji ,.lJb>cd3 db^Jj ^JSo tiibb_^ j-^o ^JSj c dLJl ibJjjiS" cAi^lj^ J^LaJ^I 



C^j^ 3 ld_& ,Jaj 13-I ^Ip L. f* G^jj-yA J , bJ^JlS" cJaaU! A^_?r AO l a/3 lb <l^i 

3 filpi^ j»~US" ^aLI A£j*- jl CAJbg-^ O' 0 ~> cjbg-^ ^)Sj 

^y 2 _*j ^clJ ^_f > j^J bbw*Jj ^JSj ^db^Jj l/V^J db^u| iUjiS" cA^>rji.l 

c ( j^>r dJ^Jdj td^>- db-»J*SI !bdji5^ caII^JI ^UL» a^jcJaJI ^bjj ‘db^J'^l 

^jJ ijd-li ddd -*3 c^j^Ssjdbj AdLjdl (jldO A 3 jfedJl Jj>- 1 j (,^j~Jj>r jb^jdl 

Jli Oj b-pbiu^j t^w^ 3 -l L 4 Jli Oj uik^ 3 ^ AUbcodJ cdAbdi 3 

. ^ 0 Jr' U 



.A^jldJl bfcjijj>rl^ Olp^-^ji.! -^W^J C l-g.13 ^P Jjj olpj-s^ 5 ^ (3^ 

*/2 1 0 ^ li , LJ^aS^ d*^ 3 -<-v^ 2 j 3 ^-^d^ CI^b«-LALi^ 

cl-g-^^AJj A_ddl oI^wLaLIj (.Ojj\s aJaa 3 J-P (_£ b ^J-ojb jlj C^-Al^a Ja*^: tf) 

A_^vJ L 4 <_3i2J ^Jl b byAAll i> _^ s J t Aj jL-vJO» wL>-Ij jIJa! AjjL3*I jJ^LaLI ,3^3 

, bJjAS^ C|tdxi^ c ^y^p y» C)j£-> l3lp^_yi?^«^ .^JbJl dd-b 3 b^lp^-y^^A 

, LJjaS^ 3^ ^ d^^-i c aJ ^j 3 « j i j >~^> bl dijbiU^ bd jlJ_d» [ 3^3 

A-J^>r bjjlj dl^ -bj>- !bJjA3 c3>^ ^jd’jp Apjj d^Svj jjj C AAwyAjJ 

^JJl« obljj cddi^a IbJjiS" cbold bd’jP d^^j wlij cb<3> dbjjb«^« jl db^ojli b«l b«| 
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£.J>r 0^0 j! \Jb\S'y^>y» /^P 4s>rj\^3 {jZ^ L«lj , 

. aJ 



Jp cAjIwU^Ij ^jJL*Jl caJLw^JI ^ ^A^Jl ^>-T lj-& 

, |^>-Tj Slj\ A\i wLoj^Ij cAjI^JLII ^Jjkl AjI^c-v^Ij cAjljjJl ^jA ^rtuLA aJTj wLoj^- 



jj ^1 jJLflJi *L*)i .^Uj <&l Aj&a AmwVv^m^J I ji\ o-«j 

1425 ^3 jl?sJl 0 I.W- 
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